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Modesty In Claims 


is oftentimes commended. It 


is right that it should be. 


Fre- 


quently, however, we feel that 


we are not “hitting 


on all six” 


when we don’t claim more for 
Hyatt mine car bearings than 


we do. 


For instance, a certain mining com- 
pany re-equipped an entire mine with 
cars having Hyatt bearings in the 
wheel hubs. As a result, four men 
(two repair-men and two greasers) 
have been laid off—saving $30.00 per 
day in wages. About 25 gallons of 
black scrap have been saved every 
working day, and more coal is pro- 
duced than ever before. The 250 
new mine cars are 7 inches lower 
than the old cars, but they carry one- 
half ton more coal. 


At this rate, the Hyatt bearings will 
have saved enough in about twelve to ~ 
fifteen months to balance their initial | 
cost, and ever after that, during their © 
many years of life, the savings will be © 
clear profit for dividends or other | 
uses. The bearings will require no | 
attention other than a gun full of © 
grease every three or four months, | 
and “if they are properly greased, © 
why shouldn’t they last for from 
fifteen to twenty years?” 


We shall be glad to give you further details 
if you will let us know you are interested. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK, HUNTINGTON, PITTSBURGH, CHICAGO 
WORCESTER, BUFFALO, PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, DETROIT, MILWAUKEE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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SOMETHING IN THE FRAME BESIDES STEEL 


Shouldered corners are an ex- service. This means more coal 
clusive Goodman feature. hauled at lowest maintenance 
cost. 


Side plates and end pieces 
shouldered at the corners hold 
the frame tight, rigid and 
“square” despite the bumps and 
shocks of daily gathering or 
haulage service. 


Frame End Piece 
(Annealed Cast Steel) 


Frame with 
One Side Plate 
Removed 


Because of this great strength Goodman locomotives have 
at frame corners the Goodman __ other features of extra strength, 
has built into it more years of greater endurance, and excep- 
continuous and uninterrupted _ tional performance. 


See Your Copy of ‘‘ Book 230”’ (56) 


MANUBAC TURINGKEOME 
CHICAGO. TEE 
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Packed to meet your transport 
conditions 


Aero Brand Cyanide is packed in 
air-tight, galvanized iron drums. 
Three standard sizes (200 Ib., 135 
Ib., and 100 Ib., net). Special sizes 
if your individual needs require 
them. 


We have not had a complaint in 
four years of damage to packages. 
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Always delivered 
when you want it 


E have never failed to de- 
liver Aero Brand Cyanide 
on time. 


This has been possible for two 
reasons. 


First, all original shipments are 
made from New York, from which 
there are regular and frequent 
sailings to all parts of the world. 


And, second, because reserve 
stocks are carried at 


Delagoa Bay Beira 


Fremantle Auckland 
Niagara Falls 
New York Azusa, Calif. 


Laid down at the mill, Aero Brand 
Cyanide is cheaper, on the basis of equiva- 
lent cyanide content, than “white” cyan- 
ides. And its extractive efficiency is at 
least equal—often superior—to that . of 
any other cyanides. 


Let us send you the new booklet “Aero 
Brand Cyanide for Metallurgical Use.” 
It gives some facts that you may not have 
thought of. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 


511 Fifth Avenue New York 


Special Foreign Agents: 
Fraser & Chalmers (S. A.) Ltd., Johannesburg 
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MANCHA’ 


the locomotive 


Run it onto the cage! 


With Mancha’s Little Trammer you can use mechanical 
haulage on every level of your mine no matter how 
small the tonnage. Mancha’s Little Trammer is built to 
run onto a mine cage like an ore car and go to another 
in a jiffy. 

By reason of its ingenious construction Mancha’s Little 
Trammer will fit any metal mine cage. With visor up, 
it measures: only 47 inches long and 32%, inches wide. 
Visor can be raised or lowered by one man in ten 
seconds, as shown in the illustrations. 


Used in connection with the Mancha Battery Transfer 
Rack, Mancha’s Little Trammer gives 


Unlimited Capacity! 


It gives continuous service throughout the 24 hours with 
only five to ten minutes’ delay between shifts for chang- 
ing the batteries. 


Mancha’s Little Trammer provides multi-level haulage. 
It does away with costly, inefficient mule haulage or 
hand tramming, thus reducing costs and increasing ton- 
nage. It is a complete locomotive, no battery trailer is 
required. Mancha’s Little Trammer will go anywhere 
in the mine, where tracks are laid, and under its own 
power. 


The coupon herewith will bring full details regarding the 
application to your mine of this latest addition to the 
famous family of Mancha Electric Mules—MANcuHa’s 
LittLE TRAMMER. 


MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


1909 S. Kingshighway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


For nearest representative, see MacRae’s Blue Book at any Library or Chamber of Commerce 
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“Little Trammers” 
for all levels 


Eliminate 


hand tramming 


and mule S 


(Patent Applied For) 


Above—With Visor Up! 


Ready for the cage 


At Right—With Visor Down! 


Ready for work 


(Patent Applied For) 


Continuous service 
Small but powerful 
Goes anywhere 


M. C. J.-2-23-24 


Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co. 
1909 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send descriptive data and details on Mancha’s Little 
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Do you pack once 


or five times as often as you should? 


It all depends upon the packing you use. If your packing is of the cheap kind 
that hardens or chars it simply means frequent repacking, as the vegetable 
substance used to give it low cost cannot stand the heat. 


For heat resisting quality and ability to outlast 
all other packings at least five times, try 


‘TRADE MARK 


“PALMETTOz: 


REG US PAT OFFICE 
as it is made entirely of a mineral substance not affected by heat, and so per- 
fectly lubricated in each single strand as to give that long service which 
means true economy. 
If you don’t know “Palmetto” let us send you a working sample 
to prove to you its long service quality 


Send for sample today 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
109 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 


March, 1924 
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LENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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400 H. P. MORSE CHAIN DRIVING LINE SHAFT. DRIVER 200 R. P.M. DRIVEN 90 R. P.M. 
CENTER DISTANCE 72 INCHES 


Continuous operation depends on the drive 


The driver and the driven machines may be tions to be found in mines, they remain in first- 
the acme of perfection, they may be mechani- class working condition for years with prac- 
cally able to stand up for years without giving tically no attention except lubrication from time 
any trouble. Between these, however, is the to time. 
drive, and its dependable performance is largely 


responsible for the continuous operation of the You con Gepend agen 


to be ready to go whenever you want the 
machine—an inferior drive may hold superior : . 

MPT Ay om machinery to operate. They play a most reliable 
machines idle in times of most urgency. It pays, 


r : J part toward assuring steady operation of venti- 
therefore, to give careful consideration to the lating fans, pumps, hoists, and other mine 
form of drive to be used. 


equipment. 


One of the striking advantages to be obtained Our transmission engineers will gladly work 


in Morse Silent Chain Drives is their greater with you to help obtain efficient and dependable 
dependability—they cannot slip, stretch, strip, transmission of power. Their service does not 
break, or burn. Under the most adverse condi- obligate you in any way. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA...702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co. NEW YORK CITY Room 1871, 50 Church St 
BALTIMORE, MD. 1402 Lexington Bide MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 413 Third St.. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
BOSTON, MASS. 141 Milk St MONTREAL, QUE.. CAN St. Nicholas Ridg.. Jones @ Glassco, Regd 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 404 Commercial Bank Bide PHILADELPHIA, PA 612 Franklin Trust Bide 
CHICAGO, ILL Room 803, 112 West Adams St PITTSBURGH, PA Westinghouse Bldg 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 421 Engineers Bide SAN FRANCISCO, CAI Monadnock Bide 
DENVER, COLO. 1761 Wasee St.. R. M. Parsons ST. LOUIS, MO Chemical Bide, Morse Eng C 
DETROIT, MICH 7601 Central Avenue TORONTO, ONT... CAN.. Rank of Hamilton & 


KANSAS CITY, MO Finance Bide. Morse Eng. Ce WINNIPEG. MAN.. CAN 


2102-30 
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A BIG WORKER 


SIMPLE APPARATUS doing 
| a big job. Weighing and re- 
cording automatically all mine out- 
put, handling accurately weights of 
Stationary hoppers or moving 
trains. It depends for the accuracy 
of its work on the uniformly exact 
operation of strongly and carefully 
made mechanism—not on the un- 
certain human element. 


The Recorders are substantially I \ Can be easily and profitably 
built of the best materials. Re- 


pairs are seldom necessary. installed any place where 


ae much weighing is_ done. 
Can be attached to any make of A ulomal UC 


Let us show you where we 
scale on the market. Are either | i 
leased on a rental basis. || cecura | can save for you, 


STREETER-AMET AUTOMATIC DIAL & WEIGHT 
RECORDING MACHINES 


STREETER-AMET WEIGHING & RECORDING CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS 


ELECTRIC STEAM 


For all kinds of mine haulage 
and hoisting work 


Single Fixed Drum Haulage Hoist, Maximum Rope Pull 6,200 ibs. 
Brake flange cast separate for heavy lowering duty of 17,250 Ibs. Drum holds 11,000 feet rope 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit Seattle Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles _ Portland, Ore. Columbus, O. 
Sales dgeades éntmen B. Livermore, San Francisco Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Toronto 
Hubbard, Floyd Co., Boston, Mass John D. Westbrook, Inc., Norfolk, Va. : 
Foreign Offices: Lordon, England Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Agartado, 813, Mexico 
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Loading Herco powder for a Hercoblast. 


HERCOBLASTING—A Nation-Wide Success 


We are continually receiving reports of large 
Hercoblasts involving‘as high as 5000 kegs of 
powder, in quarries scattered from Wisconsin 
to Texas, and from Pennsylvania to California. 
In every one of these shots, results have been 
entirely satisfactory and explosives costs re- 
duced about thirty percent. 


Hercoblastmg, as the blasting method an- 
nounced last April by the Hercules Powder 
Co. is known, consists of column-loading black 
powder in well-drill holes, and firing it with 
cordeau. It isapplicable in quarries and other 
operations where column-loading of dynamite 
has provedeconomical. Itisnot suitable where 


the slow heaving effect of pocket loads is re- 
quired. 


Herco Blasting Powder is more economical and 
effective than other granulations for Herco- 
blasting, because it is composed of grains of 
various sizes; in the drill hole, the finer grains 
fill the spaces between the larger ones. There- 
fore, with Herco Blasting Powder a heavier 
explosives charge is concentrated at the toe, 
where it is most needed. 


Our Service Division, 934 King Street, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, will gladly assist you in 
determining whether Hercoblasting is suited 
for your work. 


HE ULES 


POW COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa.. Chicago, Ill. Hazleton, Pa. Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah 

Birmingham, Ala. enver,Colo. Huntington, W.Va. New York City _ Pottsville, Pa. San Francisco, 

Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. Joplin, Mo. Norristown, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
hattanooga, Tenn. Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburg, Kan. Wilmington, Del. 
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ROD MILLS 


Allis-Chalmers Rod Mills em- 


‘ body the same rugged construc- 


tion, high grade material and 


workmanship, characterized in 
the Ball Granulator. 


WIS. U. So Ale 


SAVED FROM THE SCRAP HEAP 


How many of your cars that went on the scrap heap 
last year might have been saved if they had been care- 
fully overhauled, and the necessary repairs made 
in time? 


“A Stitch In Time Saves Nine” is an ancient platitude— 
but a true saying. A careful inspection of your equip- 
ment now, and the replacement of worn parts, will save 
you money, and prevent production losses. 


Wheels—trucks—couplings—brake shoes and bands— 
track frogs and turnouts—dumping rigs—sheaves— 
Hockensmith can furnish any of them in a hurry; and 
you inay be sure they are good ones. 


HOCKENSMITH 


WHEEL & MINE CAR CO. 


PENN, PENNSYLVANIA. (Pittsburgh District) 
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“The Digging Fingers” 
Two strong, geared fingers driven in a fixed | 
orbital path—forward into the coal, a raking 
motion across the coal face, and rearward toward 
the conveyor. They actually dig coal which re- 
mains in a semi-disturbed state from the blast. 


Their ruggedness is attested by records of over 
four years of service. 


MECHANICAL MINE 
CAR LOADER 


The Joy Machine Co. 


UNION ARCADE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


SEND FOR A COPY OF OUR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
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PURCHASERS OF 


LINC: LEAD ORES | 


EXPLORATION DEPARTMENT Appress 1012 PIERCE BLDG. 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


MINING COMPANIES BOSTON, MASS. 


WIRE 


gates, trolley wire, rail bonds, flat wire (strip steel), piano 


electrical, rope, barbed, plain, nails, 
tacks, spikes, bale-ties, hoops, springs, 


netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 


wire, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wire, screw stock, 


| concrete reinforcement. Arial Tramways. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


| American Steel & Wire Co. 


| CHICAGO NEW YORK 


3SMELTING 
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EXPLOSIVES ~ SERVICE 


Cm 
be 


The du Pont Chemical 

Engineer—symbol of 

progress and lead 

in the manufacture of 

products basedon 
‘hemistry. 


HE explosives you use should fit 
your work, 


Every quality should fit—strength, veloc- 
ity, fumes, plasticity, water and tempera- 
ture resisting powers, fragmentation 
obtained. 


There is one explosive whose every quality 
makes it fit better than all others—and 
that one will save you money. 


To provide it for you is the job of du Pont 
Explosives Service. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc. 
Explosives Department 
Wilmington - Delaware 
Branch Offices: 


Birmingham . Ala. ElPaso ... Tex. St.Louis . . Mo. 

Boston . . Mass. Huntington, W.Va. San Francisco, Calif. 

Buffalo. . N.Y. KansasCity. Mo. Scranton .. Pa 

Chicago . Ill. Mexico City . Mex. Seattle - Wash. 

Denver. . Colo. New York . N.Y. Spokane . Wash. 

Duluth . . Minn. Pittsburgh.. Pa. Springfield . ML 
Portland .. Ore. 


Du Pont Products Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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LEVER SHANK “BIT PONG 


For Users of Hollow Drill Steel 


The “Leyner” Punch assures maximum hole clean- 
ing capacity and drill footage. 


The hammer drives the pin into the hole of the 
hollow drill steel and drives it out again so rapidly 
that the pin does not have time to get hot. 


The heated shank or bit is held to prevent buckling 
while the punching operation is being performed. 


The Control Lever on both the pedestal type and 
sharpener type is conveniently located. 


The Punch has an automatic stop which shuts off 
the air when the punching operation is completed. 


The “Leyner” IRLP Punch does away with use of 
loose pins when making shanks. The machine is so 
poweriul that it will readily open up the tightest of 
steels. 


Write our nearest branch for Bulletin No. 4055 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 
11 Broadway, New York 


Offices in all principal domestic and foreign cities 


For Canada refer Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited 
260 ST. JAMES ST., MONTREAL 


Ingersoll-Ra 
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Five Types 


The “IRLP” Hammer Type Punch is made in 
five styles: 


No.1 For attachment to all IR-4 Sharpeners. 
No.2 For attachment to all IR-5 Sharpeners. 


‘o.3 For attachment to all IR-50 Sharpeners which 
are not equipped with automatic centering device. 


‘o.4 For attachment to all IR-50 Sharpeners which 
are equipped with automatic centering device. 

vo.5 As a complete, self-contained, pedestal type pin 
punch with its own automatic centering -steel 


clamping mechanism. 


This punch can be attached to any make of 


Sharpener 
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Investigations And Coal Costs 


N these days of continuous industrial investigations 

by governmental authorities we may well inquire as 

to the results sought and the fundamental principles 
involved in these repeated investigations as to the cost 
of production. 

The Federal Coal Commission spent $600,000 of the 
government's money and forced the coal operators to 
spend from three to five million dollars of their own 
money in furnishing statistics as to the cost of coal pro- 
duction. The general facts sought in this investigation 
were known to every person of intelligenee before it be- 
gan. Now that it has been completed no additional sum- 
mary is available. The cost of the production of coal 
depends upon many different factors: the extent and 
character of the deposit; the cost of labor and the 
character of machinery used in its extraction; and the 
cost to the consumer depends still further upon the cost 
of transportation and the charges of the various middle- 
men through whom it is delivered. 

The actual cost of production, as every one knew 
before the investigation started, differed so greatly in 
different localities and with different characters of ce- 
posits as to make price fixing unjust and impossible, even 
supposing a right in the government to fix prices. Any 
governmental fixed price which would enable the high 
cost mines to operate and make a fair profit would neces- 
sarily permit the low cost mines to make an unconscion- 
able profit. 

The fixing of a price for coal would have a still more 
drastic effect upon the consumer’s cost than the fixing 
of the wage seale by organized labor. The net result of 
this process is to give to the poorest workman the same 
wage as is paid to the best workman. There is but 
one remedy which can ever successfully solve the coal 
problem, viz., the creation of those conditions under 
which the lowest cost mines can operate continuously. 
The law of fair competition would immediately apply 
and so long as the lower cost mines can supply the de- 
mand for coal the higher cost mines will be automati- 
cally put out of business. 

This appears to be a drastie solution but it is the only 
solution which is fair to the public. The coal commis- 
sion, after an extended investigation, made no recom- 
mendations looking to this end. It did make recommen- 


dations which will strengthen the arm of those having 
power to interfere with the continuous operation of coal 
mining. 

In the bituminous coal mining field, with its capacity 
to produce 60 percent more coal than the markets can 


possibly consume the higher cost mines can only oper- 
ate when the continuous operation of the low cost mines 
is prevented. Did the coal commission suggest any 
remedy for that condition which enables organized labor 
to curtail the output and at times to prevent the oper- 
ation of the low eost mines? 

When the market price is such as to justify the opera- 
tion of the high cost mines the low cost mines have the 
benefit of the high priced market and for a short period 
take from the publie the higher cost which enables them 
to make an inordinate profit but which they are shortly 
again obliged to lose by a period of idleness, and the 
consumer pays the price. 

These conditions are repeated over and over again and 
none of the many investigations has done else than add 
burdens to the price, for which the consumer must pay. 


This is not a eriticism of the coal commission. It is a 
eriticism of that Congress which created it. No fair 


commission can be ereated without having all sides of 
the controversy represented thereon. The report of such 
a commission must necessarily be a compromise. The 
cost of production should have no direct effect upon 
price, but the eost of production should have an indirect 
effeet upon the competition which would be induced by 
exorbitant profits, and in return that competition would 
control price and bring it down to a proper level. 

Whenever a governmental investigating committee be- 
gins its work by an investigation of production costs we 
may well assume that it is groping in the dark for a 
remedy—that it has no constructive plan in contempla- 
tion and that its only result will be to amuse the publie 
while it is getting used to the conditions which are com- 
plained of. 

The interruption of the operation of low cost mines 
always results in high priced markets, and the loss will 
eventually be borne by the coal consumer. The millions 
of dollars spent by the coal commission and by the oper- 
ator in meeting its demands will eventually be paid by 
the coal consumer. The greatest service this Congress 
can render to consumers of coal is to give its willing 
assent to the inevitable law of supply and demand, to 
place the coal operator in the same situation as the 
miner—to provide that the Sherman anti-trust law shall 
be effective as to both or to neither. 

If Congress will give the coal industry an oppor- 
tunity to solve its own problems free from restrictions 
and it fails to give the publie a continuous and ample 
supply of coal at a reasonable price it will then be ample 
time for governmental investigation and not until then. 
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SOCIALISM VS. COMPETITION 


OCIALISM never has been, and never will be, a 
GS ssi for competition in the protection of the 
rights of the consumer. 

What is the inspiration which leads to the most effi- 
cient effort? The individual works for himself not for 
the state; having utilized his ability and service to pro- 
duce a commodity, he is under no obligation to dispose 
of it at the price fixed by others too lazy, two indolent, 
or too ignorant to produce the same article. He may 
dispose of this article upon terms which are satisfactory 
to him or he may keep it for his own use. 

His only reason for producing more than enough to 
meet his own requirements is the possibility of exchang- 
ing the surplus for other articles which he also needs but 
cannot advantageously produce. This exchange may be 
by the indirect but more convenient method of a sale for 
money, the common denominator of value. With money 
he may at any time supply his other needs or he may 
in this form store up wealth to meet future needs. 

The government has a right through its taxing power 
to take a just share for its support and to require that 
the property shall not be so used as to interfere with the 
health and safety of others but it should have no other 
powers. If he is the owner of land, he must pay taxes 
for the support of the government and for the protec- 
tion of his property rights but his obligation to the pub- 
lic ceases at that point. 

Why pay taxes, why own land, except for the profits 
which may be derived from its use? How long would it 
be possible to continue the payment of taxes upon any 
large amount of unproductive property? * 

The owner of property, whether it be coal property or 
otherwise, is bound to produce or lose his property sooner 
or later. He is bound to sell its production at some price. 
His interest leads him to get the best price obtainable. 
If coal is scaree, he can secure a good price; if coal is 
plentiful, he must take what he can get. That same rule 
applies in the same way to every other manufacturing 
concern. If competition is strong, he may not be able to 
find a market and his plant must close. Just now more 
than one-third of the bituminous mines are closed ; more 
than another third are only working part time and much 
less than one-third are operating at a profit and these 
not because of skill in coal mining but because of 
superior salesmanship. 

In the face of these conditions and these principles, it 
is difficult to follow the reasoning of those who desire 
that laws shall be enacted declaring that coal is charged 
with a public use and therefore subject to publie con- 
trol. This proposal points directly to state socialism. 

We have been charged with being a reactionary. If 
to stand by those principles under which this country 
has grown to be the greatest country in the world is 
reactionary, we are proud of the distinction. Govern- 
mental greatness, in all that the term implies, does not 
come to people where no rewards are given to superior 
individual effort which makes for efficiency, large pro- 
duction, low prices through competition and the maxi- 
mum of comfort to the majority. 

All of the world’s supply of coal, for this and all 
future ages, is now available for immediate production. 
Because of this, socialism as applied to coal production, 
will be more disastrous than in any other field. 

Socialism never has been and never will be a substi- 
tute for competition in the protection of the rights of 
the consumer. 
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TAX REDUCTION 


HE outlook for a reduction in federal income 
(Lees that will give substantial relief to business 
is not encouraging. Notwithstanding the fact 
that expressions of approval on the scientific plan pro- 
posed by the Secretary of the Treasury have been voiced 
in all sections of the country, it now appears that this 
plan will be rejected and that a substitute measure fix- 
ing the high war surtax rates at a maximum somewhere 
near that provided in existing law will be put through. 
Secretary Mellon proposed to reduce both normal and 
surtax rates. Normal rates would have been reduced 25 
percent and surtax rates to a maximum of 25 percent 
if his proposal had been accepted and passed by Con- 
gress. Treasury actuaries said the plan was sound. 
Treasury statisticians testified as to the increasingly 
unproducetiveness of the high war surtaxes. Treasury 
officials offered convincing evidence that the plan would 
produce adequate revenues. 


The public understood clearly that the plan pro- 
posed by the Treasury Secretary meant a substantial 
reduction in taxes and relief not only to business but 
to the consumer, upon whom the burden ultimately 
falls in pyramided form. The public believed that the 
Treasury actuaries, statisticians and officials were capa- 
ble of determining what measure of relief would be best 
for the country and for the treasury. People believed 
they understood the Mellon plan and promptly en- 
dorsed it. 


Taxpayers wrote letters of approval to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Senators and representatives were de- 
luged with letters, resolutions, petitions and telegrams. 
Then someone suggested that the people were being 
victimized by propaganda favoring the Mellon plan and 
the question of tax reduction became at once a political 
issue. Letters, telegrams, resolutions and petitions urg- 
ing adoption of the plan were either ignored by those 
who wanted to substitute a plan of their own or were 
consigned to the waste basket. 

Those who oppose the Mellon plan have resorted to 
arguments entirely distinct and apart from questions as 
to its soundness, its feasibility and its suitability as a 
measure that will relieve the pressure on business and 
the indirect burden on the consumer. No one has been 
able to show that it is unsound; that it will not help the 
consuming public as well as all classes of taxpayers ex- 
cept corporations; or that it will not produce adequate 
revenues to meet the needs of the government. 

The Mellon plan would afford direct relief to several 
million taxpayers and would afford indirect relief to 
fifteen million farmers and wage-earners who pay their 
federal taxes indirectly in pyramided form through the 
numerous agencies of production, manufacture and dis- 
tribution upon which the high war surtaxes exert their 
stifling influence. It appears now that a substitute 
measure will pass Congress that will relieve individual 
taxpayers whose incomes are relatively small to a greater 
extent than the Mellon plan. But the high war surta¥2s 
will be allowed to remain at a high maximum and fifteen 
million or more farmers and wage-earners who now file 
no returns and who pay no direct income taxes will be 
afforded little or no relief from the indirect taxes pyra- 
mided and reflected in the price of every article pro- 
duced, manufactured, sold and consumed, unless the 
temper of the people is aroused to the point where their 
desires must be granted. 
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THE ISSUE BEHIND TEAPOT DOME 


HE Teapot Dome oil lease investigation has 
focused public attention upon the question of the 
future control and development of our natural re- 
sources. This in turn affords an unexcelled opportunity 
for the so-called ‘‘progressives’’ to launch a concen- 
trated political effort to bring about a policy of govern- 
mental regulation, with the inevitable tendency toward 
governmental control and governmental operation. 

The focusing of publie attention upon these investi- 
gations and the disclosures which have been made have 
given to the progressive group in Congress an issue upon 
which to build up a great campaign for the further 
development of governmental control in industry. 

The senior senator from Wisconsin, Mr. La Follette, 
momentarily emerged from behind the smoke screen of 
the investigation epidemic and announced unqualifiedly 
his position in regard to our natural resources. 

The thing of importance to the mining industry in 
Mr. La Follette’s speech on the floor of the Senate on 
February 11th is his reference to the mining industry, 
as follows: 

‘‘The great wrong to the people of this country con- 
sists not in the individual policy in this single transaction 
but in the general policy which barters to private inter- 
ests the great oil and coal deposits and other natural 
resources belonging to the government which should be 
held for all time for the benefit of all the people. The 
policy which permits officials to barter away to private 
individuals these great resources of the government is 
sure to result in just such scandals as the present. The 
only way to prevent such a scandal is to change the 
policy. I hope * * * that out of this investigation will 
come a restoration to the public of thousands of acres 
of public domain and hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of property of which they were wrongfully de- 
prived. But whether this is accomplished or not, the 
price paid will not be too dear if it shall bring about a 
reversal of the policy by which the public domain and 
our natural resources are being, and for more than a 
score of years have been, turned over to private mo- 
nopolies for their gain and enrichment.”’ 

It must be remembered that the Republican party, 
even when unified, has only a scant majority in the 
present Congress. Each major party is itself divided by 
opposing groups actuated by principles or motives fre- 
quently far more divergent in character than those 
which separate Republicans and Democrats. It there- 
fore is logical to expect during the next six months a 
continued effort to bring about the development of a 
publie policy which will have for its purpose the direct 
control and perhaps direct operation of all of the great 
natural resources by the government. 

Since the Roosevelt administration the policy of the 
government in regard to natural resources on the public 
domain has been public ownership and private opera- 
tion under the present leasing policy. When Senator 
La Follette speaks of a reversal of this policy it can 
mean only one thing, namely, the establishment of a 
policy of governmental ownership and of either private 
operation under stricter governmental control or govern- 
mental operation. 

The significance of such a movement is very great. 
Mining men should keep these facts in mind. THE MIn- 
ING CONGRESS JOURNAL will attempt to present what has 
been accomplished under the system of governmental 
ownership and private operation of natural resources in 
the belief that this issue will be a paramount one in the 
political campaign and that it is essential that the 27th 
Annual Convention of the American’ Mining Congress 
at Sacramento should consider ways and means by which 
the real truth can be effectively presented to the Ameri- 
ean public. 
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NO PROGRAM POSSIBLE 


N the early days of railroad building, one of the 
| sever lines had in its employ some engineers who 

had gone through college; it had also some rough- 
and-ready builders. One night one of the bridges was 
washed out by a flood. The following morning the gen- 
eral superintendent called into his office some of the 
graduate engineers and asked them how long it would 
take them to replace the bridge. By noon, they an- 
nounced that, with prompt dispatch on the delivery of 
material, they would be able to bridge that stream 
within two weeks. 

‘‘That is very interesting,’’ said the general superin- 
tendent. ‘‘But that bridge was washed out last night 
at half past nine. Old Barney, our bridge builder, had 
trains running over it this morning at four o’clock.’’ 

In the coal industry we are having a conflict between 
the formal-graduate-academie and the rough-and-ready 
method. The engineers and the formalists have their 
methods. They are precise. In time, they will get, per- 
haps, exquisite results. Everything will be done accord- 
ing to Hoyle. But the situation will not always wait on 
such deliberation. 

For instance, today the operators in the coal industry 
are fighting the fight of self-preservation. They cannot 
wait too long on the deliberate method of getting at 
things. In detail the cost of production has gone up to 
such a point that other fuels are cutting into the markets 
formerly occupied by coal. As those fuels, such as oil, 
slip into the market, they are establishing a place for 
themselves. Coal, to hold its own, has to satisfy not 
only as to convenience but as to price. In fixing the 
selling price of coal, the operator has to be governed 
by cost. In shaving the cost, the operator has to rely 
upon machinery rather than upon hand labor. And, 
in deeiding to use machinery, the wages of the machine 
runners and their willingness to work are all-important 
factors. 

The strictly formal, or govegnmental, method of pro- 
cedure would be to bring the Sooie question of the use 
of machinery before a tribunal for determination as to 
the eases in which the machine could be used, the rules 
governing their use, and the rate to be paid to the men 
who operate them. That would honor all of the formal- 
ities and pay proper respect to the position of the union. 

Being bound to the formalities, the union and the 
organized operators are approaching the machinery 
question with great dignity and deliberation. - There is 
so much formality that, up to now, the subject has 
hardly been discussed. After nearly two years of 
bickering, there is no provision for the introduction of 
even loading machines, and the scale has not been made; 
every user of the machine is paying the wage with which 
he ean get by. 

In the meanwhile, the non-union operators are not 
quibbling. They are using not only loading machines 
but mining and loading machines. They are introduc- 
ing the sort of machinery which anyone with a little 
common sense can run. And they are paying the rate 
which the unskilled worker demands for his labor. 
What is more, some of these machines are turning out 
as much coal in a month as the union miner will turn 
out.in a year. Formality and discussion are dispensed 
with; the machines are introduced and used. 

The point of this story is that when competition and 
human ingenuity are involved a program cannot be 
made. If it is made, it will not be lived up to. The 
effort to stick to the program only means that the man 
who follows it will fail. 
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A COSTLY TAX SYSTEM 


HE difficulties which corporations have encoun- 
| tered during the last six years in having their 
income and excess profits tax liabilities adjusted, 
have been almost insurmountable. The overhead eéx- 
pense which corporate taxpayers have entailed in com- 
plying with-the federal tax laws has been enormous. 
The government has collected these taxes at a cost of 
about $1.50 per $100 assessed; but taxpayers have had 
to expend an amount variously estimated at from $5 to 
$10 per $100 returned to prepare returns, schedules, 
briefs, and reports; to be represented at hearings and 
conferences ; and to provide assistance to the department 
in making its field examinations. And this expense im- 
posed upon corporate taxpayers does not take into 
account the time and worry which their executives bear 
in devoting the necessary attention to these matters. 
Most corporate taxpayers, besides having their execu- 
tives employed for days and weeks at a time in working 
out their income tax statements in the first instance, are 
put to great expense in employing a staff of lawyers and 
tax experts in the second place to argue the case out with 
government officials anywhere from one to six years 
after the returns have been submitted. 

The revenue department, of course, has its difficul- 
ties, and taxpayers generally have been patiently await- 
ing the time when forms will become standardized, 
methods stabilized, government personnel thoroughly 
trained, and the law clarified and simplified. 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS PROPOSITION 


ORE than $100,000 has been spent by the gov- 
M ernment in the development of the Muscle 

Shoals proposition. This expenditure was made 
out of the money subscribed by the citizens of the United 
States in the form of Liberty bonds, and must be met 
by the taxpayers of the United States. The prime pur- 
pose of the entire project is for national security and 
defense. 

The Mrntna Coneress JOURNAL neither pleads the 
cause of the southern power companies nor opposes a 
proper offer if submitted by Mr. Ford. It does main- 
tain in behalf of the American people and of the indus- 
tries upon which prosperity depends that this great 
natural resource, potentially aggregating 900,000 horse- 
power, shall not be delivered to any individual or cor- 
poration for any such paltry sum as $5,000,000, or with- 
out greater guarantees than those as yet offered by Mr. 
Ford. The exclusive right to the use of this power in 
industry is worth many millions of dollars in the open 
market. It should not be secured by anyone at such a 
tremendous advantage over all other power users as the 
Ford interests now offer. It will increase in value as 
our coal deposits are exhausted. As storage reservoirs 
and power dams are built above it, it will obtain a great 
increment in primary power. 

The minority report of the Military Affairs Committee 
of the House cites an illuminating parallel, when it says: 

“We can not foresee, but we can find some guidance. 
Let us suppose that a little over 100 years ago the early 
Congress of the United States had said to Benjamin 
Franklin, an outstanding genius of his time: ‘We wish 
to make you a proposal. We are intensely interested 
in the development of your theory of electrical energy ; 
we realize that its development is in its infancy; we 
realize that a development of this unknown force will 
mean much to our national program of economic expan- 
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sion and defense in time of war. In your State of Penn- 
sylvania there is much public land which contains coal 
known as anthracite; the coal is practically valueless, 
but it may have possibilities of development. If you will 
guarantee to develop a unit of electrical energy which 
will produce 50 horsepower and deliver this continuously 
for 100 years we will turn over to you these coal lands 
in Pennsylvania. The amount of electrical power we 
are asking you for is an incomprehensibly large amount. 
We feel that it can be developed, that you are the only 
man that can develop it, and we feel that with the pres- 
ent needs of this country and future needs in view we 
are making a splendid bargain.’ 

‘*What a bargain that would have been! And yet, in 
the light of the time, that would have been a much more 
defensible policy than the acceptance of the Ford offer. 
With the development in organic chemistry which has 
taken place in the five years since the end of the war and 
the number of processes for fixation of nitrogen which 
are rapidly developing, it is surely comprehensible that 
long before the 100-year period proposed in Mr. Ford’s 
offer shall have elapsed, or even 25, the fixation of nitro- 
gen will develop to a point making the amount of nitrates 
contemplated in any of the offers now before Congress 
an equally absurd recompense for the great economic 
value of the power which it is proposed to turn over to 
Mr. Ford.’’ 

The Mrnrne Conaress JOURNAL believes that America’s 
greatest power resource, carrying with it 900,000 avail- 
able horsepower and equipment with an absolute scrap 
value of over $11,000,000 should not pass to any party 
or group of interests without adequate, specific and defi- 
nite guarantees commensurate with the best interests of 
the whole people in the states concerned. 

To lease Muscle Shoals under any other terms or con- 
ditions than those of the Federal Water Power act, 
which govern the distribution of power, would be unfair 
to those now operating under its provisions elsewhere. 

As we go to press, the following item appears in the 
February 26th issue of the Washington Post. It is a 
highly significant confirmation of the thought expressed : 

‘*A chemical discovery, said to be one of the most 
important of the twentieth century, has just been made 
at the Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory at Washing- 
ton, Prof. Arthur B. Lamb, of Harvard, announced 
here tonight. 

‘‘The discovery is that of a new catalyst, which will 
bring about the permanent union of hydrogen and nitro- 
gen atoms, and will yield 14 percent of ammonia, Prof. 
Lamb said. 

** According to the announcement, two great benefits 
will be derived from the new product. The United 
States, it is held, will have at its command an explosive 
twice as effective as that discovered by the Germans a 
few months before the start of the world war. The 
American farmer will also, according to Prof. Lamb, 
have the use of a fertilizer much cheaper and more 
effective than heretofore available. 

‘*The new catalyst, it is contended, has far greater 
durability than that discovered by Haber in 1914, which 
yielded 7 or 8 percent of ammonia.’’ 

The February issue of the Mintne Conaress JouRNAL 
definitely outlined the platform of the American Mining 
Congress in regard to Muscle Shoals. It takes this 


stand because it believes that it speaks for the best inter- 
est and the highest welfare of the greatest number in 
this definition of the Muscle Shoals policy. 
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THE INEVITABLE 


ERTAIN eccentricities in the statistics of coal 

shipments have lately been challenging attention. 

That is, in 1918, when we were in the World War, 
our railroads, on one or two occasions, loaded and moved 
a million cars of all kinds of freight in a week. That 
was done only by the most orderly arrangement of ship- 
ments and by, in a fashion, routing the nation’s com- 
merce in prescribed directions. In 1920, we tried to do 
the same thing without using the war machinery and 
the orderly process; this brought on a panic. In 
the summer of 1923, we did the same thing but with 
such ease that men believed business generally was 
not quite brisk. Now, when we have just completed two 
months of the new year, our loadings of all kinds of 
freight are again up to a million cars per week. Men 
have become so accustomed to such big things, by now, 
that they are saying business is poor. 

These three or four enlightening experiences with the 
loadings of general commerce serve to call attention to 
corresponding figures which reflect bituminous coal 
shipments. In 1918, the bituminous coal movement rose 
to nearly 580 million tons; in 1920 it fell off to 556 mil- 
lion tons, and in 1920, with a movement of only 550 
million tons, we accumulated stocks exceeding 60 mil- 
lion tons. 

Formerly it was true that the rise of loadings of gen- 
eral commerce was followed exactly by a rise of coal ship- 
ments. Recently, however, the railroad loadings of gen- 
eral merchandise have risen while the shipments of coa) 
have been on a progressive decline. 

This sharp contrast challenges attention. The figures 
stare the industry in the face and demand that they be 
understood, if the future of the industry is to be even 
reasonably safe. The first great matter which proves 
worthy of consideration is that the loss of the biggest 
coal tonnage was in the period when coal prices were 
about the highest in history. The operators have been 
able to justify their prices to the users on the score of 
the high cost of labor. The miners have justified their 
wages by pleading the hazards of the industry and by 
other things. The public has listened to both but has 
failed to respond in a way that is satisfactory to either. 
The users of coal have not been willing to pay the price 
of coal but have turned to other forms of fuel. Thus 
we find that the period of coal tonnage decline has been 
the period when the use of oil for fuel has made its 
greatest advance. This means that the people have 
simply exercised their inalienable right of selection and 
have chosen cheap oil instead of high priced coal. 

The second matter which challenges attention is that 
the declining market for coal has been an expanding 
market for electric power. And, in that same period 
the consumption of coal per kilowatt hour has dropped 
from five to two pounds. The people have found in 
electricity a cheaper and more convenient form of 
power—a discovery that they probably would not have 
made had it not been for the eight-year period of high 
coal prices. 

These shifts were inevitable; they had to come. No 
business can remain for long in the lowest form in 
which it is found in the hands of untutored and 
unskilled men. The Nation is progressing from the 
crude to the higher expressions of business. 

While it is inevitable that the market demand will 
shift steadily away from coal in its crude form, it is 
equally inevitable that the industry itself will, because 
it must follow its trade. The quick change of the 
market which now threatens will but mean an equally 
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swift change of the coal industry. The men who do 
business in coal will follow the opportunity wherever 
it may lead. Thus if the people want, no longer, the 
erude coal product, but show a disposition to take it in 
translated form, the present and more progressive op- 
erators will learn to profit by translating their own 
product into that form which is acceptable to the users. 


A CORPORATION’S INCOME TAX TRAGEDY 


CCASIONALLY a taxpayer explodes and his 
QO language on such an occasion generally would have 

to be indicated in print by dots, dashes, question 
marks, exclamation points and asterisks. Seldom does 
a taxpayer see any humor in the situation. The MrnIn@e 
Conaress JOURNAL therefore gives to its readers the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter which one taxpayer is said 
to have sent to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 


“In all we enclose sixteen reports, all of which con- 
tain our affidavits the swearing to which added only a 
few drops to the great dark sea of oaths which have 
‘audibly or silently marked the slow development of 
these reports. Being naturally of an optimistic dis- 
position, the writer feels that we made considerable 
progress in furnishing the information requested con- 
cerning the ancestry, pedigree and moral turpitude of 
these poor unfortunate and helpless corporations. 

“In this connection we are enclosing about a pound 
of perfectly good waste paper made up in the form of 
unsupporting schedules as requested. We are quite 
sure you will find them approximately correct. We 
have had the assistance of the chief statistician and 
corporation adviser of the tax department of the best 
bank in ; also the help of nearly all the 
inspectors, auditors, tax experts and other employes in 
the Internal Revenue office here; also the advice of the 
best criminal lawyer in 

“In making up these reports we have employed two 
bookkeepers day and night, and have worn out two 
Underwood typewriters, a Remington billing machine, 
and have spoiled the disposition of our Burrough’s add- 
ing machine. We have also had the advice and sym- 
pathy of numerous business associates, friends and rela- 
tives, and last but not least, the head of the leading 
board of auditors in this city has volunteered to give 
the benefit of his advice and experience (for a consid- 
eration, of course) in tangling and otherwise mutilat- 
ing these reports as soon as he has sufficiently posted 
himself on the meaning of the law and the use and pur- 
pose of various blanks in making out the consolidated 
reports. 

“From the above we hope you will gather that our 
motives have been right and honorable and that it has 
been our earnest endeavor to make these reports so clear 
and complete that those in authority at the Revenue 
Bureau in Washington, where these infernal reports 
were first iniquitously conceived, can readily understand. 
If any further supporting or unsupporting schedules are 
required, we will as cheerfully as possible stop business 
again until such reports and schedules can be worked 
out. 

“In the meantime and always our latch string is out 
and visitors are welcome. We have several large hotels 
in of convention size sufficient to ac- 
commodate the usual size committee of government in- 
spectors and auditors and we shall welcome any investi- 
gation of our system of bookkeeping and repert making 
with special reference to these fedefal reports, Such 
inspectors may have the use of our books and papers at 
any time, preferably nights and Sundays. Office rent 
will also be free. As we are short of office furniture, 
we offer the suggestion that it would be a good idea to 
have such equipment as a committee may need sent here 
in advance of their arrival. 

“Looking forward to a prospect of a few days of rest 
and uninterrupted attention to our own business of 
earning a living between now and the middle of July 
when the next flock of reports will be due, we remain. 
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DEAD RECKONING IN COAL 


Decisions Made In Conference And By Commissions Are Being Reversed In 
Practice, And Coal Is Working Out Its Own Program Without Assistance—T he 
Wage Conference And The Market 


STUDIOUS gentleman who was 

a college graduate was standing 

one day watching the operations 
ot a saw-mill. He decided that the saw 
would be more effective if it revolved in 
the opposite direction. Not knowing 
anything of the mechanism which drove 
it, he tried to reverse it. The saw con- 
tinued to run in the same old direction, 
but he spent the rest of his life without 
one hand and part of one arm. Aesop 
would have drawn a fable from this in- 
cident, but we can get its meaning with- 
out his assistance. 

Some gentlemen with college educa- 
tions have recently been observing the 
operations of the coal industry. They 
think—and say—it would do better and 
run more smoothly if it were a monopoly 
instead of competitive; if the labor were 
all in one group instead of being di- 
vided between union and non-union; and 
if it consisted of big mines, controlled 
by big companies, instead of having 
small mines, owned by individuals. Some 
of these gentlemen with college educa- 
tions have written reports containing 
their observations and believe Congress 
is now considering them. When the 
first layer of dust was collecting on their 
tomes, the miners and operators got to- 
gether at Jacksonville, Fla., to sign a 
wage agreement between the operators 
and the 60 percent of union labor that 
mines coal east of the Mississippi river. 
They have signed a contract and are 
about to discover that this machine is 
going to run its own way, as this article 
will proceed to illustrate. 

The four districts which joined in this 
wage conference embraced western 
Pennsylvania and the whole of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. For the purpose of 
illustration and illumination, it is 
enough to consider Illinois alone. The 
railroads which serve the Illinois mines 
do not quote freight rates that will get 
Illinois coal into Indiana. The railroads 
probably believe that Indiana can pro- 
duce its own coal. But Illinois has a 
tremendous market of its own in Chi- 
cago. Of late it has been getting quite 
a market over in Michigan. For a long 
time it has had a big market in Iowa 
and Nebraska. And, in the last ten 
years it has been getting an ever-widen- 
ing market in the Northwest. If the 
operators of Illinois wanted to satisfy 
their miners they had to give them two 
things, namely, first, a rate of wage that 
would persuade them to work, and sec- 
oud, enough work to do so that the wage 
would pay the miners’ cust of living. If 
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the rate was high and Illinois couldn’t 
sell the coal, the rate was meaningless. 
The miners, of course, were merely in- 
terested in the rate; they left the matter 
of selling the coal to the operator. So 
the miners got the wage rate first and 
relied on the operators to sell the coal 
and bring in the money. 

The operators, while paying the same 
rate, have found recently that they 
couldn’t sell coal as formerly, in Michi- 
gan, because that market has gone to 
non-union fields. They couldn’t sell as 
much coal as formerly in the Northwest, 
because non-union coal could reach that 
market by way of the Lakes. They 
couldn’t sell coal in lowa and Nebraska, 
because oil and non-union coal were be- 
ing sold there at lower figures, ahead of 
them. And even in Chicago, which is 
Illinois’ own biggest market, the tenden- 
cies of ten years have been reversed, 
and non-union coal is flowing increas- 

,ingly into that market. 

The gentlemen who wrote about 
this sort of thing said that the 
union could dominate these various 
markets, because they were “the 
natural markets” for this coal. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission tried to 
assure those markets to the operators 
by freight rate differentials. The union, 
thinking that the operators thus had a 
monopoly, insisted that the operators 
ought to pay a monopoly wage. So, be- 
lieving they had an artificial market, 
they built up an artificial wage scale. 
Illinois, as a consequence, has a wage 
scale which is satisfactory to its miners. 
It has a market vouchsafed to it by a 
freight rate situation and by a report 
of the Coal Commission. On paper and 
on theory it is “sitting pretty” but in 
actual practice, it has only half a mar- 
ket because other and lower-priced fuels 
are occupying that market and Illinois 
is crowded out. 

The natural result is that the experi- 
ence of the student in the saw-mill is 
going to be duplicated. Somebody is go- 
ing to spend the rest of his life without 
his right hand and part of his arm. At 
this early period, it looks as though the 
sufferer were going to be the miners’ 
union. Also, some operators are going 
to lose some fingers off their hands, if, 
indeed, they do not lose their whole 
business lives. -In this particular, it 
seems rather dangerous to monkey with 
a buzz-saw. 


Some gentlemen with college educa- 
tions went some months ago to members 
ot the United States Senate and sub- 
mitted long reports which, on paper, 
proved beyond a peradventure that the 
only efficient mine is the big mine, and 
that the only way to handle the coal 
business is in big units. Some members 
of the United States Senate accepted 
this theory and made long and learned 
speeches on the subject. It is pretty 
easy, on paper, to determine the merits 
of anything that is big. A colossal pic- 
ture always appeals more to the imagi- 
nation than does the pigmy. We don’t 
like Liliputian things. Our egotism 
makes us like big things. So, it was 
easy to picture the coal industry in 
future as run by big corporations, con- 
trolling big mines. It is so easy—so the 
legend runs—to spread big overhead 
over a series of big mines that one is 
easily deceived by the effect that such 
things have. 

What we apparently have left out of 
account is one simple fact. If we have 
7,500 mines and need only 5,000, then 
part of 2,500 mines are going to die. In 
the wild scramble for existence they are 
going to be killed off. That sort of thing 
always brings into play the law of self- 
preservation. Whenever that law begins 
to operate, men become rather unlovely 
things to look at, or to deal with. When 
we see a man backed up against the 
wall with his life at stake, we begin to 
realize for the first time that he has 
tearing fangs and that he can unsheath 
them. When a man is driven to that 
necessity, he doesn’t follow the soft 
laws of economics which college-bred 
gentlemen discuss in committee rooms of 
the United States Senate. He follows 
the law of the jungle—whether we like 
that law or not. That is what is hap- 
pening today. 

For instance: In central Pennsyl- 
vania, there is a non-union field squatted 
between two union fields. Some of the 
non-union operators have decided that 
they can sell more coal if they do not 
have to pay quite such a high wage. 
Their men have decided that if they have 
a lower wage and more work, they can 
earn more money. So, these non-union 
operators and non-union miners have 
agreed, in some places, to go back to 
what is known as the 1917 scale. This 
makes a reduction in the labor cost of 
production of about 50 to 60 cents a ton. 
With that difference in cost and in sell- 
ing price, the non-union operator is get- 

(Continued on page 134) 
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THE REVENUE BILL OF 1924 


Reduction Of Taxes Practically Assured—Some Administrative Changes Clarify 
While Others Complicate The Law—Mining Industry Affected By New Deple- 


WO propositions are involved in 

the proposed revenue act of 1924 

now pending before Congress. 
The first is to reduce taxes. The second 
is to simplify the revenue law. Both are 
possible and necessary. The reduction 
of taxes will stimulate business. The 
simplification of the law will expedite 
the collection of revenues and remove 
many uncertainties which have handi- 
capped taxpayers. 

The bill proposes to make the reduc- 
tion in tax rates applicable to the calen- 
dar year 1923. This is possible be- 
cause of the Treasury surplus of 
more than $300,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1923. Both normal and surtax 
rates would be reduced if the bill be- 
comes the law. The normal rate on 
individual incomes would be reduced 
25 percent on all amounts up to 
$5,000, and on so-called earned in- 
comes up to $20,000. The surtax 
rates would be reduced to a maximum 
of 25 percent. 

The bill would make many changes 
in the administrative provisions of 
the law. These changes may be clas- 
sified as those designed to prevent the 
avoidance of the income tax and those 
designed to expedite the determination 
of tax liability. It is alleged in the 
report submitted by Chairman Green 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
that methods of tax avoidance exist 
under the present law which are 
being commonly availed of by tax- 
payers. It is stated that the provisions 
of the law pertaining to payment and 
collection of taxes have been involved 
and confusing. According to the report, 
it is proposed to close the gaps through 
which taxes may be evaded, and to 
clarify the law so that taxpayers may 
secure prompt adjustment of their tax 
liabilities. 

Perhaps the most important feature 
of the bill from the standpoint of the 
taxpayer is that providing for the crea- 
tion of a Board of Tax Appeals. The 
Treasury draft of the bill would have 
made the board a unit of the Treasury 
Department. The bill as introduced by 
the Ways and Means Committee Chair- 
man provides for the establishment of 
the board entirely outside the Treasury 
Department. Its members will be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

This action on the part of the com- 
mittee is in accord with the recom- 


mendation of the American Mining Con- 
in 1920, 


gress, made first “that the 


tion And Discovery Provisions 


By McK. W. KriecH 


board shall be an independent body, 
separate and apart from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and the Treasury De- 
partment.” 

The divisions of the board are to sit 
locally throughout the United States, if 
the committee plan is enacted into law. 
Taxpayers would be given a reasonable 
opportunity to appear before the several 
divisions with as little inconvenience and 


Times. 


Tax Plan—“Good-bye, papa. 
know me when I come out!” 


expense to themselves as is practicable. 
The procedure which taxpayers are com- 
pelled to follow under the present law is 
enormously expensive to the taxpayers 
as well as to the Government. Under 
the proposed plan much of the expense 
to taxpayers would be eliminated. 


PROCEDURE IN APPEALED CASES 


The taxpayer may, prior to the pay- 
ment of an additional assessment, ap- 
peal to the board and secure an impar- 
tial and disinterested determination of 
the issues involved. “In the considera- 
tion of the appeal,” says the report of 
Chairman Green, “both the government 
and the taxpayer will appear before the 
board to present their cases, with the 
result that each member of the board 
will sit solely as judge and not as both 
judge and advocate. 

“The provision allowing the Commis- 
sioner to sue in court for the recovery 
of any taxes thought by him to be due 
in excess of that decided by the board 


I hope yow’ll 


- clause was first enacted. 


to be due relieves the board from the 
responsibility of finally passing upon 
questions involving large amounts and 
removes the necessity for a decision in 
favor of the Government in order to 
force the issues into court.” 


DISCOVERY VALUE 


The existing law limits discovery de- 
pletion to the operating profit from the 
property upon which the discovery is 
made. The bill limits discovery deple- 
tion to 50 percent of the operating profit 
upon which the discovery has been 
made. The limitation in existing law 
has made little difference to the 
metal-mining industry. The limita- 
tion of discovery depletion to 50 per- 
cent of the operating profit probably 
will affect only one or two of the few 
metal mines which have been allowed 
discovery value. 

Irrespective of the considerations 
which led the Treasury Department 
and the Ways and Means Committee 
to propose this limitation, the prin- 
ciple is bad, for it will have the effect 
in many cases of defeating the very 
intent of the discovery provision. 
The Government has recognized that 
a gift becomes the capital of the 
donee to the extent of its value when 
received, and that this capital is 
returnable taxfree upon sale of such 
gift. The recipient of a gift risks 
nothing; the prospector for mineral 
risks everything. But Congress, al- 
though in effect recognizing that the 
value of mineral discovered is capital, 
by the proposed limitation denies the 
taxpayer the benefit of it. 

The discovery provision is a necessary 
encouragement to the development of 
western metal mining. There will be 
little incentive for prospecting and ex- 
ploration if the fruits of success are to 
be taken away from those who assume 
the risks of prospecting and developing 
mineral properties. Congress recognized 
this fact in 1918 when the discovery 
If Congress 
had not granted this relief, many pro- 
perties that were brought to the pro- 
duction stage where their products 
contributed to the prosecution of the 
World War, would have remained un- 
developed. 


DEPLETION AND DEPRECIATION 


The basis for determining depletion 
and depreciation is set forth in section 
204 of the proposed bill. The general 
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theory of this section is that where no 
gain or loss is recognized as resulting 
from an exchange, the new property 
received shall, for purposes of deter- 
mining gain or loss from a subsequent 
sale and for depreciation and depletion, 
be considered as taking the place of the 
old property given up in connection with 
the exchange, and where in connection 
with a reorganization assets are trans- 
ferred from one corporation to another 
the assets so transferred shall retain the 
same basis in the hands of the new cor- 
poration as they had in the hands of the 
old corporation. 

This section contains five different 
dates which will constitute the begin- 
nings of time for different classes of 
acquisitions, reorganizations and trans- 
fers. Cost is made the basis for deter- 
mining gain or loss from a sale, and for 
depletion and depreciation, in the case 
of property acquired after February 28, 
1918, for cash. If the property was ac- 
quired by gift or by transfer in trust, 
the basic date is December 31, 1920. In 
the case of a reorganization, where 
property is transferred, and where 80 
percent or more interest remains in the 
same persons or any of them, December 
81, 1917, is the basic date. If the pro- 
perty acquired consists of stock or se- 
curities distributed to a taxpayer in 
connection with a certain specified 
method of reorganization, December 31, 
1928, is the basic date. 


In all such cases, however, the basis 
of value of the property or assets is re- 
stricted to the basis allowed the donee, 
grantor, or transferor as the case may 
be. The basis for determining the gain 
or loss from the sale or other disposition 
of property acquired before March 1, 
1913, shall be the cost of the property 
or its fair market value as of March 1, 
1918, whichever is higher. The com- 
mittee report points out that “this pro- 
vision changes existing law in the inter- 
ests of the taxpayer. It simplifies 
exceedingly the rule in effect under the 
present law without appreciable loss to 
the Treasury.” 


GOVERNMENT FIXES VALUES 


With respect to this proposed section of 
the law, which is ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of preventing alleged tax evasions 
through any plan of reorganization, it 
can be said without fear of contradic- 
tion that it will create new complications, 
reopen many cases that have been 
closed, and’ impose a hardship upon 
many taxpayers. The diversity of basic 
dates is sufficiently confusing that only 
an expert can be relied upon to unravel 
@ specific tangle in which a taxpayer 
may find himself. 


But the primary purpose which must 
have actuated the Department in recom- 
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mending some of the changes which are 
incorporated in the bill, seems to have 
been that of perpetuating valuations al- 
ready approved by the Department. In 
cases where the taxpayer was allowed 
only a small part of the mineral value 
indicated by the size of his plant, the 
extent of his operations, the record of his 
earnings, the quality of his reserves, and 
other considerations, and where, for any 
reason, he has failed to exercise his right 
to go to court for an adjudication of his 
claim, he will find the door closed to 
a reorganization of his company on any 
basis higher than the basis allowed 
originally by the Department. 

Although the theory of depletion is 
that the investor shall receive his capi- 
tal back tax free, the rule of thumb 
method adopted by the Department can 
not be applied equitably “according to 
the peculiar conditions of each case,” as 
required by law, and a very large per- 
centage of taxpayers have received but 
a small part of the value of their assets 
which otherwise they would have been 
entitled to receive tax free before these 
assets are depleted. It is not contended 
that taxpayers should be permitted to 
resort to subterfuge in order to secure 
that to which they are justly entitled; 
but certainly conditions which have been 
imposed by reason of arbitrary and 
analytic valuations should not be per- 
petuated, and Congress may be expected 
to go into this matter thoroughly before 
giving this section final approval. 


SIMPLIFICATION ATTEMPTED 


An attempt has been made to clarify 
the provisions of the law relating to 
payment and collection of taxes. Some 
of the changes obviously are beneficial 
to the taxpayer. The period within 
which an assessment may be made is 
extended so that a taxpayer may be 
given the opportunity of a hearing with- 
out jeopardizing the rights of the gov- 
ernment. Arbitrary assessments of 
taxes just before the expiration of the 
statutory period for assessment have 
been a cause of serious embarrassment 
and hardship to taxpayers, and it is 
proposed to avoid such action in the 
future. The taxpayer is afforded the 
safeguard, not provided in the existing 
law, of a stay of proceedings by the col- 
lector to collect the tax, until a final 
decision is reached on his claim. The 
provisions relating to periods of limita- 
tion on credits and refunds, which in 
existing law vary from two years from 
the time the tax was paid to six years 
from the time the return was due, have 
been simplified by fixing the period at 
four years. The rate of interest on a 
deficiency has been reduced from 6 to 
5 percent, on the theory, according to 
the Committee chairman’s report, “that 
this is adequate compensation to the 


March, 1924 


United States for the use of the amount 
of the deficiency by the taxpayer, no 
penalty being involved.” 


DIVIDEND PROVISIONS CHANGED 


Another important feature of the bill 
is section 201 which deals with divi- 
dends. The presumption that every 
distribution is out of earnings and 
profits applies to all earnings and 
profits, whether accumulated prior or 
subsequent to March 1, 1913. A dis- 
tribution out of earnings and profits 
accumulated prior to March 1, 1913, 
shall be applied against the basis of the 
stock for the purposes of determining 
both gain and loss from its subsequent 
sale. A liquidating dividend is treated 
as a sale of stock to the corporation. 
Amounts distributed in partial liquida- 
tion of a corporation shall not, to the 
extent that they are properly charge- 
able to capital account, be treated as 
distributions of earnings and profits for 
the purpose of determining the taxa- 
bility of subsequent distributions by the 
corporations. 


Section 201 (d) provides that amounts 
distributed by a corporation which do 
not constitute distributions of earnings 
or profits or increase in value of pro- 
perty accrued prior to March 1, 1913 
(such as distributions out of unrealized 
appreciation in value of property or out 
of depreciation or depletions reserves) 
constitute a return of capital to the 
stockholders and are taxable to him 
only if, and to the extent that, they 
exceed the basis of his stock. This sub- 
division also provides that the amount 
by which such distribution exceeds the 
basis of the stock constitutes taxable 
income. 


EXCHANGES OF PROPERTY 


Section 203 of the bill provides gen- 
erally that gain or loss is recognized 
from all exchanges to the extent of the 
entire amount of the gain or loss except 
in specific cases enumerated in which 
it is not desired to tax the gain or allow 
the loss. The report states that “Con- 
gress has heretofore adopted the policy 
of exempting from tax the gain from 
exchanges made in connection with ‘a 
reorganization in order that ordinary 
transactions will not be prevented on 
account of the provisions of the tax law. 
If it is necessary for this reason to 
exempt from tax the gain realized by 
the stockholders it is even more neces- 
sary to exempt from tax the gain real- 
ized by the corporation.” Several new 
provisions appear in this section which 
do not correspond to any provision of 
existing law. Taxpayers should famili- 
arize themselves with the provisions of 
this section and section 204 inasmuch as 
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theory of this section is that where no 
gain or loss is recognized as resulting 
from an exchange, the new property 
received shall, for purposes of deter- 
mining gain or loss from a subsequent 
sale and for depreciation and depletion, 
be considered as taking the place of the 
old property given up in connection with 
the exchange, and where in connection 
with a reorganization assets are trans- 
ferred from one corporation to another 
the assets so transferred shall retain the 
same basis in the hands of the new cor- 
poration as they had in the hands of the 
old corporation. 


This section contains five different 
dates which will constitute the begin- 
nings of time for different classes of 
acquisitions, reorganizations and trans- 
fers. Cost is made the basis for deter- 
mining gain or loss from a sale, and for 
depletion and depreciation, in the case 
of property acquired after February 28, 
1918, for cash. If the property was ac- 
quired by gift or by transfer in trust, 
the basic date is December 31, 1920. In 
the case of a reorganization, where 
property is transferred, and where 80 
percent or more interest remains in the 
same persons or any of them, December 
81, 1917, is the basic date. If the pro- 
perty acquired consists of stock or se- 
curities distributed to a taxpayer in 
connection with a certain specified 
method of reorganization, December 31, 
1928, is the ‘basic date. 


In all such cases, however, the basis 
of value of the property or assets is re- 
stricted to the basis allowed the donee, 
grantor, or transferor as the case may 
be. The basis for determining the gain 
or Joss from the sale or other disposition 
of property acquired before March 1, 
1913, shall be the cost of the property 
or its fair market value as of March 1, 
1913, whichever is higher. The com- 
mittee report points out that “this pro- 
vision changes existing law in the inter- 
ests of the taxpayer. It simplifies 
exceedingly the rule in effect under the 
present law without appreciable loss to 
the Treasury.” 


GOVERNMENT FIXES VALUES 


With respect to this proposed section of 
the law, which is ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of preventing alleged tax evasions 
through any plan of reorganization, it 
can be said without fear of contradic- 
tion that it will create new complications, 
reopen many cases that have been 
closed, and impose a hardship upon 
many taxpayers. The diversity of basic 
dates is sufficiently confusing that only 
an expert can be relied upon to unravel 
@ specific tangle in which a taxpayer 
may find himself. 


But the primary purpose which must 
have actuated the Department in recom- 


mending some of the changes which are 
incorporated in the bill, seems to have 
been that of perpetuating valuations al- 
ready approved by the Department. In 
cases where the taxpayer was allowed 
only a small part of the mineral value 
indicated by the size of his plant, the 
extent of his operations, the record of his 
earnings, the quality of his reserves, and 
other considerations, and where, for any 
reason, he has failed to exercise his right 
to go to court for an adjudication of his 
claim, he will find the door closed to 
a reorganization of his company on any 
basis higher than the basis allowed 
originally by the Department. 

Although the theory of depletion is 
that the investor shall receive his capi- 
tal back tax free, the rule of thumb 
method adopted by the Department can 
not be applied equitably “according to 
the peculiar conditions of each case,” as 
required by law, and a very large per- 
centage of taxpayers have received but 
a small part of the value of their assets 
which otherwise they would have been 
entitled to receive tax free before these 
assets are depleted. It is not contended 
that taxpayers should be permitted to 
resort to subterfuge in order to secure 
that to which they are justly entitled; 
but certainly conditions which have been 
imposed by reason of arbitrary and 
analytic valuations should not be per- 
petuated, and Congress may be expected 
to go into this matter thoroughly before 
giving this section final approval. 


SIMPLIFICATION ATTEMPTED 


An attempt has been made to clarify 
the provisions of the law relating to 
payment and collection of taxes. Some 
of the changes obviously are beneficial 
to the taxpayer. The period within 
which an assessment may be made is 
extended so that a taxpayer may be 
given the opportunity of a hearing with- 
out jeopardizing the rights of the gov- 
ernment. Arbitrary assessments of 
taxes just before the expiration of the 
statutory period for assessment have 
been a cause of serious embarrassment 
and hardship to taxpayers, and it is 
proposed to avoid such action in the 
future. The taxpayer is afforded the 
safeguard, not provided in the existing 
law, of a stay of proceedings by the col- 
lector to collect the tax, until a final 
decision is reached on his claim. The 
provisions relating to periods of limita- 
tion on credits and refunds, which in 
existing law vary from two years from 
the time the tax was paid to six years 
from the time the return was due, have 
been simplified by fixing the period at 
four years. The rate of interest on a 
deficiency has been reduced from 6 to 
5 percent, on the theory, according to 
the Committee chairman’s report, “that 
this is adequate compensation to the 
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United States for the use of the amount 
of the deficiency by the taxpayer, no 
penalty being involved.” 


DIVIDEND PROVISIONS CHANGED 


Another important feature of the bill 
is section 201 which deals with divi- 
dends. The presumption that every 
distribution is out of earnings and 
profits applies to all earnings and 
profits, whether accumulated prior or 
subsequent to March 1, 1913. A dis- 
tribution out of earnings and profits 
accumulated prior to March 1, 1913, 
shall be applied against the basis of the 
stock for the purposes of determining 
both gain and loss from its subsequent 
sale. A liquidating dividend is treated 
as a sale of stock to the corporation. 
Amounts distributed in partial liquida- 
tion of a corporation shall not, to the 
extent that they are properly charge- 
able to capital account, be treated as 
distributions of earnings and profits for 
the purpose of determining the taxa- 
bility of subsequent distributions by the 
corporations. 


Section 201 (d) provides that amounts 
distributed by a corporation which do 
not constitute distributions of earnings 
or profits or increase in value of pro- 
perty accrued prior to March 1, 1913 
(such as distributions out of unrealized 
appreciation in value of property or out 
of depreciation or depletions reserves) 
constitute a return of capital to the 
stockholders and are taxable to him 
only if, and to the extent that, they 
exceed the basis of his stock. This sub- 
division also provides that the amount 
by which such distribution exceeds the 
basis of the stock constitutes taxable 
income, 


EXCHANGES OF PROPERTY 


Section 203 of the bill provides gen- 
erally that gain or loss is recognized 
from all exchanges to the extent of the 
entire amount of the gain or loss except 
in specific cases enumerated in which 
it is not desired to tax the gain or allow 
the loss. The report states that “Con- 
gress has heretofore adopted the policy 
of exempting from tax the gain from 
exchanges made in connection with ‘a 
reorganization in order that ordinary 
transactions will not be prevented on 
account of the provisions of the tax law. 
If it is necessary for this reason to 
exempt from tax the gain realized by 
the stockholders it is even more neces- 
sary to exempt from tax the gain real- 
ized by the corporation.” Several new 
provisions appear in this section which 
do not correspond to any provision of 
existing law. Taxpayers should famili- 
arize themselves with the provisions of 
this section and section 204 inasmuch as 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Cooperation And Fairness Real Solution Of So-Called “Capital-Labor’ Problem. 
Radicals Among Either Employers Or Employes Greatly In Minority. Labor 
Troubles Will Be Thing Of Past When Mutual Understanding Of Each Other’s 


between employer and employe 
is better government and better busi- 
ness. Progress in government and in 
business has been hampered by unsatis- 
factory industrial relations. The re- 
sults of this condition, and the methods 
to be used in improving these relations, 
are the subjects of much discussion. 
Radicals predict a war between capital 
and labor more destructive than any 
conflict which history records; they claim 
that a world revolution will be the result 
of the oppression of labor by capital. 
No doubt the wish is father to the 
thought. 

It is true that unfair treatment of 
labor by capital will encourage radical- 
ism in politics and industry, and any 
movement that tends to improve rela- 
tions between these two will be a step 
toward better government and better 
business. Industry is created by capital 
with the aid of labor. It functions for 
the benefit of the stockholders, the em- 
ployes, and the public. Industrial rela- 
tions, therefore, concern these three 
beneficiaries. Capital invests in indus- 
try primarily for the purpose of profit; 
employes labor in industry for the wages 
they receive and the public benefits from 
the production and expenditures of labor 
and capital. 

It is therefore to the interest of all 
that the wheels of industry revolve; 
otherwise, profits to the owner are en- 
dangered, wages to the employes cease, 
and the revenue to the public is reduced. 
A country prospers as its industries 
prosper, and that which affects the in- 
dustrial prosperity of a country like- 
wise affects the prosperity of its people. 
When employer and employe realize that 
their interests are the same, when each 
performs his just duty to the other, 
labor troubles will become a thing of the 
past. 

We have, on the one hand, the organ- 
ized radicals, and, on the other, the 
unfair employer. Each class is in the 
minority. The large majority of em- 
ployers and employes wish to be fair; 
difference of opinion is usually the result 
of a misunderstanding of the viewpoint 
of one or the other. Radicalism. is not 
confined to labor or to labor unions; in 
fact, it is more prevalent among 
demagogues and in some of the so- 
called “uplift” societies. These organ- 


HE important object to be at- 
tained by improving the relations 
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Viewpoint Is Reached 


By Rost. E. TALLy, Jerome, Ariz.* 
Chairman, Western Division 
The American Mining Congress 


ized radicals threaten the Constitu- 
tion and hope to overthrow our pres- 
ent form of government; they paint 
word pictures of downtrodden labor held 
in serfdom by capital, and make false 
promises to improve the condition of the 
workmen. This naturally appeals to the 
workers, who are anxious to improve 


Employer should instill a per- 
sonality, a spirit, into his organ- 
kind, yet 
firm, spirit—the spirit of a square 
deal and good fellowship. An or- 
ganization with fair, definite and 
strict policies, thoroughly under- 
stood and executed, has a person- 
ality similar to that of an out- 
standing individual, and, like this 
type of individual, enjoys a de- 
gree of success greater than the 
average. 


ization—a _ progressive, 


their lot in life. The best method of re- 
moving this menace is by education and 
by an exposé of the aims and methods of 
the radicals. 

We are approaching that period in 
history when both the employer and em- 
ploye must do his duty to the other. 
Neither party can afford to be unreason- 
able or unfair. Each needs the good will 
of the other and of the public. The 
attainment of this condition will auto- 
matically relieve radicalism and improve 
the efficiency of the employe. 

The successful employer of today 
aspires to a condition of satisfaction 
and contentment among his employes. 
In the past, employes did not always 
receive proper consideration. This fact, 
together with the conditions created by 
the war, caused the pendulum to swing 
to the other extreme, with the result that 
some employers are now doing too much 
in the way of welfare work for their men. 
Workmen, as a rule, are of an independ- 
ent nature. They resent patronizing and 
paternalism. They feel entitled to cer- 
tain considerations, after which they 
wish to be let alone to work out their 
own salvation. 


The employer should not give just 
cause for serious complaint. His policies 
must be fair in every particular, and he 
must see that these policies are under- 
stood by the employes and that they are 
properly followed. He must under- 
stand the life and work of his men, in 
order that he may appreciate their 
viewpoint. 

Some of the largest and most success- 
ful employers have adopted what is 
termed the “employes’ representation” 
plan. Under this plan regularly elected 
representatives of the employes meet 
with representatives of the employers 
for general discussion and joint decision 
of matters which directly concern the 
employes. This plan is very satisfactory 
for large organizations, and also for 
small organizations, where the work is 
scattered over a large area. However, 
there are conditions under which a plan 
of this kind is not necessary. Employers 
must provide some means for an ex- 
change of viewpoints and for the satis- 
factory adjustment of grievances. Such 
a plan should be founded on simplicity 
and justice. Employes should be encour- 
aged to present even the slightest griev- 
ances, as failure to adjust these might 
cause dissatisfaction, while a fair ad- 
justment exemplifies the employer’s 
attitude and encourages loyalty. 


The labor shortage and the cost of 
training new men demand that the em- 
ployer make special efforts to attract 
and hold the best kind of employes. 
Good men are attracted by various con- 
ditions, among which are the following: 
permanency of the work, wages, work- 
ing and living conditions, treatment, 
recreation and schools. When these con- 
ditions are not satisfactory men will 
change employment, and this makes it 
difficult for industries located in small 
communities to compete with those in 
the larger cities, which as a rule get the 
choice of the men. However, the wise 
employer in the small community is able 
to adjust his conditions and retain a fair 
percentage of efficient and satisfied em- 
ployes. 

Proper recognition is given by the 
average employer toward maintaining 
satisfactory routine conditions of employ- 
ment; but should he not go further and 
instill a personality, a spirit, into his 
organization—a progressive, kind, yet 
firm, spirit—the spirit of a square deal 
and good fellowship? An organization 
with fair, definite and strict policies, 
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thoroughly understood and followed, has 
a personality similar to that of an out- 
standing individual, and like such an 
individual enjoys a degree of success 
greater than the average. 

The employer should impress his or- 
ganization heads and bosses with the 
necessity of treating their men with 
the same _ consideration that they 
wish to receive from their respec- 
tive superiors. Likewise, employes 
should be imbued with the feeling 
that their employer is sincerely inter- 
ested in their welfare and that they can 
depend on fair treatment. It should be 
the duty of every boss to know his men; 
to address them by name, preferably 
their given name; to take a kindly inter- 
ested in their welfare and that they may 
grievances; and in general to be their 
chosen leader. 

The method of employment should 
favorably impress men applying for 
work. Likewise patience and courtesy 
should be used when employes leave the 
service. 

Bosses in large organizations are the 
intermediaries between the employer and 
the employe. To all intents and pur- 
poses they art the employers, and there- 
fore they should be selected and trained 
with great care, for they must carry out 
the policies of the employer, as well as 
organize, plan, and direct the work. 
This policy, commonly called “personal 
touch,” is of great value to any organiza- 
tion and it should be followed by every 
member from the highest official down 
to the assistant boss. The conscientious 
application of this policy will often 
obviate the necessity for employe repre- 
sentation or other committee plans. 
Where such plans have been established 
this practice will be of great assistance. 

Favorable community spirit has an 
important bearing on the relations be- 
tween employer and employe, and it 
should be the aim of the employer to 
foster such a spirit. Department heads 
and bosses should acquaint their wives 
with the policy of the employer in this 
regard and endeavor to obtain their en- 
thusiastic cooperation. The support of 
the merchants of industrial communities 
is of equal importance toward this 
end. The average employer will also 
improve his methods, costs and labor 
conditions by the adoption 
of a carefully planned con- 
tract, bonus, or piece-work 
system; a system whereby 
good men receive a pre- 
mium for results in excess 
of a fair shift’s work, and 
where inexperienced and 
mediocre men have a real 
incentive to improve them- 
selves. The policy of pay- 
ing the same wage to the 
same class of labor, irre- 
spective of ability or re- 
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sults accomplished, is not sound; neither 
is it progressive. Most employers have 
experimented with some premium sys- 
tem, but usually to a limited extent and 
with indifferent or unfavorable results. 
The principle of such a system is never- 
theless correct. Most failures can be 
traced to inaccurate estimating with sub- 
sequent reduction of the rate when the 
employe made more than was expected. 
This results in loss of the confidence of 
the employe and is fatal to the success of 
the system, which requires the confidence 
of both employer and employe, and 
should benefit both parties. 

The extent to which such. a system is 
applicable is surprising, even on operat- 
ing and repair work of a non-uniform 
nature. It should not be started, how- 
ever, until accurate data are available 
on unit costs. The best results are ob- 
tained by placing the work on an indi- 
vidual basis, as group bonus or contract 
tends to remove the individual incentive. 
The system will disclose weak links in 
the chain of operations, and will tend 
toward a better co-ordination of the 
work. 

Satisfactory industrial relations should 
contribute more than any other cause to 
community and industrial happiness. 
They are the only positive and perma- 
nent insurance for industrial peace. 
They will obviate the necessity for labor 
unions; they should encourage conserva- 
tism in local government, and collec- 
tively they should improve the national 
political situation; and they should in- 
crease profits to the owners, since it is 
true that happy and contented employes 
are the most permanent and efficient. 

The varied conditions of employment 
make it impossible to formulate definite 
rules for the maintenance of satisfac- 
tory relations between employer and em- 
ploye, as such rules depend largely on 
the permanency, character and location 
of the work; the number and _ intelli- 
gence of the employes; and the person- 
ality, character, and ability of the or- 
ganization heads and bosses. However, 
there are a few fundamental principles 
which apply to industry in general. 

Employers aim for a high degree of 
efficiency and loyalty... The employe 


wants permanent employment at fair 
wages, with opportunity for promotion. 


United Verde Swimming Pool—Free for All—Near Jerome, Ariz. 
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He also desires the opportunity to earn 
more than the regular wage when his 
results exceed a fair day’s work. He 
requires safe and sanitary working con- 
Gitions. He expects and is entitled to 
be treated with kindness and justice. 

The employer must realize that his 
employes are essential to his success; 
that he can not operate without them; 
that they are an important part of his 
1ife and work. He should have a genu- 
ine regard for his men and he should 
take pride in giving them their just 
dues. 

Employes labor approximately one- 
third of their time, the remainder being 
used for recreation and rest. The em- 
ployer should be interested in the wel- 
fare of his men and their families at all 
times. He should, when occasion re- 
quires, construct and rent homes to his 
men; under favorable conditions, it is 
sometimes advisable to encourage and, 
if necessary, assist, permanent employes 
to own their homes. Where houses are 
available at reasonable rents, the em- 
ployes should provide for themselves. 

Employers should use their influence 
to maintain reasonable costs of living. 
They should encourage good schools, 
good amusements, recreations, hospitals 
and churches. In general, the employer 
should do his duty in every way toward 
making his men happy and contented. 
In return he should demand good serv- 
ice and loyalty. 

Many factors other than those men- 
tioned influence relations between em- 
ployer and employe, but these call for 
no particular comment. The “personal 
touch” policy and the contract, bonus; or 
piecework system have been emphasized 
for the reason that their importance is 
rarely appreciated, and in the belief 
that their consideration is justified by 
employers in general. 

The opinions outlined in this paper 
are based largely on the experience of 
the United Verde Copper’ Co., with its 
mine and smelter employes numbering 
approximately 2,200. Its policies were 
formulated originally by Senator W. A. 
Clark, president of the company, whose 
experience in directing large operations 
extends over a period of sixty years. 

The company has no employes’ repre- 
sentation nor committee plans of any 

kind. Conditions have per- 
Mmitted the department 
heads and bosses to keep 
in close touch with the 
men, a large percentage 
of whom are working 
under the bonus system. 
Sincere efforts have been 
made to follow the policies 
outlined herein, and from 
the response of the men 
it is believed that these 
efforts have been well 
repaid. 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE SOUTH 


Metallic And Non-Metallic Mineral Resources Of The South With Special Ref- 
erence To Transportation, Markets, Labor And Power 


T a meeting held at the Patton 

Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn., on 

September 29, 1922, the American 
Mining Congress formally organized and 
added to its activities a Southern Divi- 
sion. The object of the division was an- 
nounced as “To develop closer coopera- 
tion among those engaged in the mining 
industry of the southern states, and to 
provide a medium for greater unanimity 
of thought and action.” 

A Board of Governors was elected, 
consisting of: 

Wm. H. Lindsey, chairman, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

E. L. Hertzog, Spartanburg, S. C. 

W. F. Wheless, Raleigh, N. C. 

Lee Long, Dante, Va. 

Percy D. Berry, Providence, Ky. 

J. B. McClary, Brown-Marx Building, 
Birmingham, Ala. . 

C. O. Bartlett, Miami, Fla. 

W. S. Peebles, Cartersville, Ga. 

In order to go about the work of this 
division in the most intelligent manner, 
the national organization has authorized 
a complete economic survey of the 
southern states. This work was begun 
on February 15th, and an actual eco- 
nomic survey of the southern states is 
well under way. In addition to the well- 
recognized industries, such as coal, oil, 
iron, copper, graphite, etc., the potenti- 
alities of aluminum, calcium arsenate, 
arsenical pyrites, phosphate salts from 
waste products, silica and feldspar, sul- 
phur, asphalt, and road-building mate- 
rials, phosphate rock, artificial graphite 
from sawdust, and the use of natural 
graphite for furnace linings should be 
more fully developed. 

The vast mineral resources of the 
South covering much of the territory 
from Maryland to Texas have never 
been adequately investigated or ex- 
ploited. The work that has been done 
is exceedingly small as compared with 
the possibilities of this region. The very 
fact that the South has a coal area five 
times as great as all of Europe, exclud- 
ing Russia, and twice as great including 
Russia, is merely indicative of the other 
resources of this section. Here is a 
region which is producing 99 percent of 
the sulphur of this country 
and about 75 percent of the 
world’s sulphur output. The 
South is producing nearly 60 
percent of the oil output of 
the United States and it is 
estimated to hold more than 
half of the oil reserves of the 
country. But these outstand- 
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ing interests are only indicative of the 
other resources which to some extent 
have been developed in part but which 
to a very large extent lie dormant await- 
ing the magic touch of the engineer’s 
skill and the capital needed to turn 
latent resources into wealth and employ- 
ment creating actualities. 

The total annual value of coal produc- 
tion in the States represented in the 
Southern Division is $224,250,000. The 
total annual value of oil production in 
this area is $136,000,000. And the total 
annual value of its other minerals is but 
$30,162,493. And yet the potential value 
of these minerals is enormous. Many 
mining operators in the South have 
never awakened to the possibility of uti- 
lizing their great low-grade ore bodies 
by applying the efficiency methods analo- 
gous to the great porphyry coppers of 
the West. 

The widely diversified and dissemi- 
nated deposits of graphite, phosphate, 
manganese, barytes, pyrites, and other 
minerals in the southern states call for 
collective thought and cooperative action. 

It is a well-known fact that the South 
always has been handicapped because of 
insufficient cheap power and transporta- 
tion, which have curtailed the develop- 
ment of both mineral and manufacturing 
industries. 

One of the first essentials for the up- 
building of new and the extension of old 
industries is equitable freight rates. The 
principal transportation problems lie in 
the adjustment of freight rates on raw 
materials and in the locations of manu- 
facturing industries closer to the source 
of supply. At the present time the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, under 
Docket 15263, is making a nation-wide 
inquiry into rates and charges of rail- 
roads on grain and grain products. At 
the time this inquiry was announced the 
American Mining Congress, in behalf of 
the entire mining industry, filed a letter 
with the chairman of the Commission 
questioning the propriety of giving any 


single class of shippers first claim on 
any reduction of rates and expressing 
the belief that all of the producers of 
basic commodities should have an equal 
opportunity to benefit from any rate 
reduction. 

The position of the American Mining 
Congress in this matter, representing the 
companies interested in metal and coal 
mining enterprises, is based on the be- 
lief that the stimulation of the move- 
ment of basic raw materials as the result 
of rate reduction thereon would tend to 
lower the cost to the consumer of manu- 
factured articles and finished products 
to increase building and construction 
throughout the country, to lower cost of 
railroad supplies, materials and equip- 
ment manufactured or derived from 
basic raw materials, to increase freight 
tonnage both actually and potentially 
and at the same time largely increase 
the earnings of the carriers. 

An illustration of this is the rapidly 
growing cast-iron pipe business, which 
offers a return traffic to the ore, coal 
and limestone carrying railroads. 

In many instances a lower freight rate 
on basic materials will stimulate a 
larger business in the fabricated prod- 
ucts, and it is contended by many that 
the rates should be what the competitive 
conditions of industry will bear rather 
than what the traffic will bear. 

As regards motor haulage on “LCL” 
shipments, freight should be moved over 
private rights of way maintained by the 
railroad rather than over public high- 
ways maintained at public expense. 
Such an action would tend to load local 
freight cars to greater capacity with 
increased efficiency in service. More- 
over, there are certain types of ship- 
ments for which the parcel post and the 
express are better suited to render serv- 
ice at less cost. 

Many supposedly fixed markets exist 
solely because the fabricants of given in- 
dustry have located for power or trans- 
portation reasons rather than near the 
source of the raw materials. 

Much of the pottery ware of East 
Liverpool is made from western Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee clay. Given a sci- 
entific adjustment of state 
taxes and of freight rates, 
there is no reason why the 
same grade of pottery should 
not be manufactured in the 
South at or near the source 
of supply and another produc- 
tive industry added to these 
states with new markets ac- 
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cessible under competitive freight rates. 

The outstanding power problem of the 
South today is the hydroelectrical de- 
velopment of various streams, not alone 
Muscle Shoals, but the great rivers of 
Kentucky, east Tennessee and North 
Carolina, and even the lesser streams of 
Mississippi offer a valuable aggregation 
of “white coal” sufficient to run the total 
industries of every state south of the 
Ohio and the Potomac and east of the 
Mississippi River at a development not 
obtainable within the present century. 

In general, the labor situation in the 
South is much better than in many other 
portions of the country. Nevertheless 
the same spirit of unrest which is being 
insiduously instilled in many industrial 
centers is found permeating large bodies 
of labor in the South. 

It is the opinion of the American Min- 
ing Congress that we should have selec- 
tive immigration; that we should lay 
down the principle that there is no 
greater privilege in the world than that 
of American citizenship; that any man 
who comes must consider it as a special 
privilege and must bring with him some 
qualification to justify his admission. 
Such a selective law should provide for 
examination at the point of embarkation. 
That country which refuses to grant 
such examination should be refused ad- 
mission for its citizens. 


> 


It is of vital interest to the welfare-of 
the country that action be taken at an 
early date. Whether this law should be 
based on the census of 1890 or on the 
percentage of national naturalizations is 
of less importance than that such a law 
be enacted without delay. 

In the campaign now under way under 
the auspices of the Southern Division, a 
general effort is being made by the 
American Mining Congress to sum- 
marize in practical form the mineral in- 
dustries of the South and to indicate as 
clearly as may be what factors can be 
most helpful in building up existing in- 
dustries and developing new ones, and 
at the same time by public addresses and 
conferences assist in an intelligent solu- 
tion of freight rates, power and similar 
problems, and to awaken in the minds of 
the leaders of industry a keen appreci- 
ation of the necessity for a vital and ac- 
tive consideration of the immigration 
problem. 

This work is being carried on with the 
cooperation of Mr. William H. Lindsey, 
Nashville, Tenn., who is General Chair- 
man of the Southern Division, and of 
the various state chairmen in their re- 
spective states. 

The American Mining Congress seeks 
the cooperation of all those interested in 
the development of the South. 


NEW RULINGS ON DEPLETION DIVIDENDS 


HE Revenue Bureau amended 

Articles 1546 and 1549 concern- 

ing distributions from depletion 

or depreciation reserves to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Art. 1546. Distribition from deple- 
tion or depreciation reserves.—A reserve 
set up out of gross income by a corpora- 
tion and maintained for the purpose of 
making good any loss of capital assets 
on account of depletion or depreciation 
is not a part of surplus out of which 
ordinary dividends may be paid. A dis- 
tribution made from a depletion or depre- 
ciation reserve based upon the cost of 
the property will not be considered as 
having been paid out of earnings or 
profits, but the amount thereof shall be 
applied against and reduce the cost, or 
other basis, of the stock upon which de- 
clared for the purpose of determining 
the gain or loss from the subsequent sale 
of the stock. A distribution made from 
that portion of a depletion reserve based 
upon a valuation as of March 1, 1913, 
which is in excess of the depletion re- 


serve based upon cost, will not be con- 
sidered as having been paid out of earn- 
ings or profits, but the distributee shall 
not be allowed as a deduction from gross 
income any loss sustained from the sale 
or other disposition of his stock or shares 
unless, and then only to the extent that, 
the basis provided in section 202 exceeds 
the sum of (1) the amount realized from 
the sale or other disposition of such 
stock or shares, and (2) the aggregate 
amount of such distributions received by 
him thereon. No distribution, however, 
can be made from such a reserve until 
all the earnings or profits of the cor- 
porations have first been distributed. 
Dividends declared out of a depletion re- 
serve based upon discovery value to the 
extent that such reserve represents the 
excess of the discovery value over cost 
or March 1, 1913 value, are, when re- 
ceived by the stockholders, taxable as 
ordinary dividends.” 

“Art. 1549. Distribution from deple- 
tion or depreciation reserve—A reserve 
set up out of gross income by a corpora- 
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tion and maintained for the purpose of 
making good any loss of capital assets 
on account of depletion or depreciation 
is not a part of its surplus out of which 
ordinary dividends may be paid. A dis- 
tribution made from such a reserve will 
be considered a liquidating dividend and 
will constitute income to a stockholder 
to the extent that the amount so re- 
ceived is in excess of the cost of his 
shares of stock. If such stock were ac- 
quired prior to March 1, 1913, and the 
fair market value as of such date was 
greater than the cost thereof, and less 
than the amount received, the income 
which is taxable is the excess over such 
market value of the amount received, 
but no gain is recognized if the amount 
received is more than the cost but less 
than the fair market value of the stock 
on March 1, 1913. No distribution, how- 
ever, will be deemed to have been made 
from Such a reserve except to the ex- 
tent that the amount paid exceeds the 
surplus and undivided profits of the cor- 
poration. In general, any distribution 
made by the corporation other than out 
of earnings or profits accumulated since 
February 28, 1913, is to be regarded as 
a return to the stockholder of part of 
the capital represented by his shares of 
stock, and upon a subsequent sale of such 
stock his gain will be the excess of the 
selling price over the cost of the stock 
after applying on such cost the amount 
of such capital distribution. However, 
if such shares were acquired prior to 
March 1, 1913, and the fair market value 
as of such date was greater than the 
cost thereof after applying on such cost 
and value the amount of any such capital 
distribution, and was less than the sum 
received in distribution, the amount 
which is taxable is the excess over such 
value of the sum received in distribution. 
But no gain is recognized if the amount 
received is more than the cost but less 
than the fair market value of the stock 
on March 1, 1913, after the amount of 
any such capital distribution is applied 
to such cost and value. Dividends de- 
clared out of a depletion reserve based 
upon discovery value to the extent that 
such reserve represents the excess of 
the discovery value over cost of March 
1, 1913, value, are, when received by the 
stockholders, taxable as ordinary divi- 
dends.” 


Formerly in England the sovereign 
was worth exactly a pound of silver. 
This gave rise to the term “pound 
sterling.” Originally, 240 silver pennies 
were the equivalent of a pound. This 
gave rise to the term “pennyweight,” 
which is 240th of a troy pound. The 
terms “pound sterling” and “penny- 
weight” are retained, but the sovereign 
is no longer worth a pound of silver and 
the penny weight has now no connection 
with the weight of a penny. 
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tion by Congress on coal legislation. When the coal 

commission was created it was expected its recom- 

mendations would be the basis for legislation. The 
commission failed, however, to submit in concrete form any 
legislative proposals, and Congressmen have been disinclined 
to wade through the commission’s voluminous reports for 
the purpose of drafting legislation. In fact, the reports 
have not been available for this purpose. The commission 
issued its reports in mimeograph form and Congress has not 
seen fit to print them, owing to their great length, although 
Senator Oddie (Republican, Nevada), to whose committee on 
mines and mining the reports were submitted, has intro- 
duced a bill for their publication. Then, too, the investiga- 
tion of the naval oil reserve leases has crowded out con- 
sideration of coal and practically every other class of 
legislation in the Senate, while the tax bill engaged the 
attention of the House, and will be followed by other legis- 
lation which has been perfected in committee. None of 
the committees to which coal legislation has been referred 


NUMBER of circumstances have contributed to inac- 


THE STATUS OF COAL LEGISLATION 


has considered the matter at this session, although Senator 
Oddie favors consideration of coal matters by his proposed 
department of mines. 


Wace AGREEMENTS DEFER LEGISLATION 


Negotiation of the three-year wage agreement in the 
bituminous industry dating from April 1, 1924, and con- 
tinuance of the wage agreement in the anthracite industry 
until September 1, 1925, are believed to have gone a long 
way toward delaying action by Congress on coal. It is . 
believed that the assurances of a continued supply of coal 
for the next three years has been an important factor in 
convincing Congress that the coal industry can work out 
the problem. 

None of the bills now pending carry out the recommen- 
dations of President Coolidge, who in his message suggested 
amendment of rules governing car supply, encouragement 
of greater unity of ownership and common selling agents for 
limited districts under regulation. 


S. 2208. Introduced by Senator Borah (Rep., Idaho). 
Regulating interstate and foreign commerce in anthra- 
cite coal, and for other purposes. 


S. 1945. Introduced by Senator Norris (Rep., Nebr.). 
Providing for the purchase of mines to supply fuel for 
railroads to be operated by the government. 

H. R. 757. Introduced by Representative Treadway 
(Rep., Mass.). Regulating interstate and foreign com- 
merce in anthracite coal, providing for standards of 
quality, control of distribution, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 5263. Introduced by Representative Treadway 
(Rep., Mass.). Authorizing the President to declare a 
national emergency in case of stoppage or threatened 
stoppage of a steady supply of coal and to take over 
and operate mines during such emergency, and for 
other purposes. 


Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
Smith (chairman), Dem., 8. C. Fess, Rep., Ohio 
Cummins, Rep., Iowa Howell, Rep., Nebr. 
La Follette, Rep., Wis. Underwood, Dem., Ala. 
McLean, Rep., Conn. Pittman, Dem., Nev. 
Watson, Rep., Ind. 
Bruce, Dem., Md. 
Fernald, Rep., Maine 
Dill, Dem., Wash. 
Elkins, Rep., W. Va. D Mont 
Gooding, Rep., Idaho Wheeler, Dem., Ment. 
Couzens, Rep., Mich. Mayfield, Dem., Tex. 


Pending Bills 


The membership of the committees before which this legislations is pending is as follows: 


H. R. 4134. Introduced by. Representative Newton 
(Rep., Minn.). Promoting the general welfare by 
gathering information respecting ownership, produc- 
tion, distribution, cost, sale and profit in the coal in- 
dustry, and to declare coal and its production and 
distribution charged with a public interest and use. 

H. R. 698. Introduced by Representative Luce (Rep., 
Mass.). Relating to the quality of domestic anthracite 
coal. 

H. R. 418. Introduced by Representative Rogers (Rep., 
Mass.). Declaring an embargo on anthracite coal. 

H. R. 15. Introduced by Representative Rogers (Rep., 
Mass.). Authorizing President to declare an embargo 
on coal. 


These bills have been referred to the Committees on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House and 
Senate. 


House Committee on Interstate Commerce 


Winslow (chairman), Rep., Mass. Burtness, Rep., N. D. 
Parker, Barkley, Dem., Ky. 
Cooper, Rep., io 
Denison, Rep., Ill. Raytarn, Dem., Tez. 
Sanders, Rep., Ind. Huddleston, Dem., Ala. 
Merritt, Rep., Conn. Lea, Dem., Calif. 
Mapes, Rep., Mich. Hawes, Dem., Mo. 
Graham, Rep., Ill. Parks, Dem., Ark 
Crossner, Dem., Ohio 


Newton, Rep., Minn. 
Shallenberger, Dem., Nebr. 


Hoch, Rep., Kans. 
Wyant, Rep., Pa. Corning, Dem., N. ¥ 


Recent comments on the coal situation are as follows: 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce—“It is far better 
for the industry to cure its own ills than for the govern- 
ment to attempt it.” 


James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor—“The American min- 
ing industry should be competent to solve its problems.” 


Senator William E. Borah (Rep., Idaho)—‘“The coal 
situation is very serious and one with which Congress ought 
to deal.” 


Senator George Wharton Pepper (Rep., Pa.)—‘“The courts 
cannot solve the coal problem. Compulsory arbitration and 
legislative price fixing will not solve it.” 


Senator David A. Reed (Rep., Pa.)—“If it is advisable to 
nationalize the coal industry, Congress should also control 
the production of steel, copper, lead, zinc, the railroads, tele- 
graph and telephone companies and the farms.” 


Representative John M. Robsion (Rep., Ky.)—‘“In under- 
taking any paternalistic legislation I think our government 
is taking the longest step toward radicalism that has ever 
been taken in peace time. I am unwilling to overthrow the 
great principles upon which this republic was built and 
enter upon a career of sovietism and- paternalism.” 


Representative John W. Langley (Rep., Ky.)—“What our 
coal business needs is not inquisitorial laws to collect non- 
essential data, but laws that shorten and cheapen trans- 
portation.” 


Representative Allen T. Treadway (Rep., Mass.)—“If the 
operation of railroads, telephones, water companies and 
banks are regulated by federal or state authorities a much 
stronger case can be made for the regulation of those en- 
gaged in operating coal mines and selling the products.” 


Representative Thomas L. Blanton (Dem., Tex.)—“I favor 
regulation of coal by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
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ATIONAL legislation in Con- 
Ne has been in eclipse on ac- 

count of sensational revelations 
in the leasing of naval oil reserves. The 
Senate has been so distracted over the 
oil situation that general legislation has 
received little consideration. One day its 
committee on public lands unearths some 
new scandal and the day following sena- 
tors proceed to elaborate on the dis- 
closure. In fact, the atmosphere around 
the Senate has become so saturated with 
oil as to subject that staid body to an 
explosion should anyone be bold enough 
to strike a light. The disclosures have 
hit members of both parties, wrecked 
some presidential aspirations and caused 
a break in the Cabinet. Conservative 
congressmen hope, however, that out of 
the unpleasant situation will arise a 
deeper respect for public office and its 
obligations. 

The days of Grover Cleveland were 
vividly recalled by elder statesmen when 
President Coolidge defied the Senate in 
refusing to comply with its request to 
oust Secretary of the Navy Denby for 
having approved the naval oil reserve 
leases. It was the first chance the Presi- 
dent had to display his grit and that his 
course meets with general public ap- 
proval is indicated by expressions reach- 
ing Washington. The President took the 
fundamental position that noe man should 
be punished without a hearing. Selec- 
tion of lawyers to prosecute the leases 
was delayed by objection to those picked 
by the President. Former Attorney Gen- 
eral Gregory and Silas H. Strawn, the 
original appointees, were dropped and 
former Senator Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio, 
and Owen J. Roberts, of Philadelphia, 
finally selected. The case promises to 
be before the courts for some time, and 
in the meantime the Senate public lands 
committee is investigating new leads in 
the case, which appear to have no end. 
Congress passed a resolution directing 
eancellation of the leases and the House 
passed a bill providing a special fund of 
$100,000 for action thereunder. 

Other phases of the oil industry are 
also the subject of 
pending or prospec- 
tive congressionai 
consideration. Dur- 
ing a debate in the 
House, Representa- 
tive Blanton, Demo- 
crat of Texas, fav- 
ored regulation of 
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LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


Oil Lease Investigation Overshadows National Legislation—Tax Revision Bill 
Headed For Enactment—Immigration Restriction And Muscle Shoals Lease 
Ready For Action—Blue Sky Bill Being Railroaded Through House—Adjourn- 


ment In Sight In June 


oil and coal prices by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Senator La 
Follette, Republican of Wisconsin, an- 
nounced he intended to introduce a bill 
concerning oil prices. Repeal of a law 
passed last session authorizing permits 
and leases to lands in the Red River 
region of Oklahoma was proposed by 
Senator Fletcher, Democrat of Florida, 
on the ground that the rights of claim- 
ants thereon had been determined by the 
Supreme Court in its decision in this 
case. He produced a letter from the De- 
partment of Justice to President Hard- 
ing opposing approval of this bill. He 
explained that as the bill was passed 
during the end of the Congress last 
March President Harding may not have 
had time to consider the objection. 

Another class of legislation directed 
against the oil industry is that pertain- 
ing to the pollution of streams by oil. 
The Senate passed a bill to forbid the 
discharge of oil into coastal navigable 
waters, and other bills have been intro- 
duced to forbid the discharge of oil into 
rivers from oil wells, pipe lines, termi- 
nals, refineries, tanks, or from storage 
places. The House committee on rivers 
and harbors in its consideration of these 
matters has indicated that it will confine 
itself to legislation regarding the dis- 
charge of oil in coastal waters and not 
cover drainage from mines, which is in- 
volved in some of the bills. 

Reporting on its investigation during 
the last year the Senate Gold and Silver 
Commission presented a review of the 
present situation of the mining industry. 

The main attention of the House has 
been given to bills making appropria- 
tions for the government service begin- 
ning July 1. Up to this time it has 
passed bills carrying funds for the In- 
terior, Treasury, and Post Office De- 
parts, with the Navy appropriation bill 
awaiting action. These bills provide 
funds for the Bureau of Mines, Geo- 
logical Survey, and Mint and Assay 
Offices and the other services affecting 
public lands. 

No bill will be received with more 


pleasure by the average individual and 
the business world than the tax revision 
bill which is now before the House. This 
bill, generally known as the Mellon bill, 
provides material tax reduction. 

The Ford offer to lease the Muscle 
Shoals project is again before Congress. 
The House committee on military affairs 
has recommended that it be accepted. A 
group of members of the committee 
headed by Representative Hull, Repub- 
lican of Iowa, has opposed this action 
and favors the offer of various southern 
power companies. One of the late offers 
to lease this property came from the 
Union Carbide Company, of New York. 


_A vote on the matter is expected after 


conclusion of consideration of the tax 
bill by the House probably early in 
March. 

With only four months remaining be- 
fore the present law expires, advocates 
of immigration restriction are seeking 
opportunity to have enacted the Johnson 
2 percent restriction bill. 

Coal legislation slumbers in commit- 
tee. Although several bills have been 
introduced designed to regulate the coal 
industry, no attempt has been made to 
press their consideration. The latest 
coal measure to appear was one drafted 
by Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, 
which seeks to regulate the anthracite 
industry. Some difficulty was experi- 
enced by the Governor in having it pre- 
sented in the proper light. Senator Pep- 
per, of Pennsylvania, declined a request 
of the Governor that. he introduce the 
measure, and as Senator Reed, also of 
Pennsylvania, does not look with favor 
upon coal legislation, the Pinchot bill 
appears under a guardian, it having 

introduced *by 
Senator Borah, of 

A Idaho. 

| Without hearing 

or extended commit- 
f tee consideration, 
¢ the Denison blue sky 
bill has been favor- 
/ NE ably reported to the 

A House by the In- 
terstate Commerce 

: Committee and may 

4 be acted on by that 
body at any time. 

The congressional 
leaders are hopeful! 
of clearing the leg- 
islative slate so as 
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IMPORTANT BILLS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE 


OIL— 


lation. 


vision. 


H. R. 6713: Sinnott (R.), Oreg. Coal Trespass. 


S. 2414: Ransdell (D.), La. Pollution Regu- 


S. 2132: Fletcher (D.), Fla. 
Lands. 


MINING— H. R.5733: Keller (R.), Minn. Mine Tax. 
H.J.Res. 142: Brumm (R.), Pa. Mine Assessment. H.J.Res. 1: Defeated—Security Tax. 
H. R. 4: Denison (R.), Ill. Blue Sky. IMMIGRATION— 
S. 2166: Oddie (R.), Nev. Helium. 
H. R. 5078: Harris (D.), Ga. Arsenic Ores. TARIFF— , 
S.J. Res. 60: Harris (D.), Ga. Calcium Arsenate. 
H. R. 6361: Hudspeth (D.), Tex. Potash Survey. 
paar 2208: Borah (R.), Idaho. Anthracite R eer 
3 . Anthra eg- 
H. Res. 176: Zihlman (R.), Md. Convict Labor. 


H. J. Res. 155: 


COIN AGE— 
H. R. 7040: 


Red River 


S. 2314: Harreld (R.), Okla. Indian Leases. dation. 
S.J.Res. 54: Enacted—Lease Cancellation. H. J. Res. 141: Hoch (R.), Kans. Rate Inquiry. 
H. R. 6886: Rosenbloom (R.), W. Va. Oil Duty. MISCELLANEOUS— 
TAXATION— H.R. 518: McKenzie (R.), Ill. Muscle Shoals. 
H. R. 6715: Green (R.), Iowa. Revenue Re- H. R. 6782: Cramton (R.), Mich. Uniform Con- 


Rogers (D.), N. H. Child Labor. 
Wolff (D.), Mo. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
S. 2224: Cummins (R.), Iowa. 


tracts. 


Pieces. 


Rail Consoli- 


to permit of adjournment in June, as 
this is a presidential election year. 


MINING 
Gold and Silver Commission 

Senate Report by Mr. Oddie (Rep., 
Nev.) From the commission on gold and 
silver inquiry. This is an extended re- 
port on the investigations which have 
been conducted by the commission, and 
is more fully reviewed in a separate arti- 
cle in this issue. 


Mine Assessment 


H. J. Res. 142. Introduced by Mr. 
Brumm (Rep., Pa.). Referred to the 
committee on mines and mining. It 
proposes to suspend for three years be- 
ginning July 1, 1923, the requirement 
of annual assessment work on mining 
claims located on discovery of carnotite 
or other radium-bearing ore. It requires 
holders of such claims to file notice in 
the local land office before July 1, 1924, 
of their intention to avail themselves of 
this privilege. 

Blue Sky 

H. R. 4. Introduced by Mr. Denison 
(Rep., Ill.). Reported by the committee 
on interstate commerce (H. Rep. 132). 
This is the proposed federal blue sky 
law. It was reviewed in the January, 
1924, Mining Congress Journal. The 
committee gave no hearings on the meas- 
ure in advance of reporting it to the 
House on the assumption that as hear- 
ings had been given in the last Congress 


and the bill had passed the House in 
that Congress, it was unnecessary to 
give any further extended committee 
consideration. In his report on the bill 
Mr. Denison refers particularly to min- 
ing as follows: 

“If an oil well is brought in in some 
distant part of the country, or a new 
mine is developed in some out-of-the-way 
place, these pirates of promotion flock 
to the scene and overnight organize their 
get-rich-quick corporations and flood the 
mails with lurid literature promising 
fabulous returns.” 

He said that stock-selling oil com- 
panies in Oklahoma produced less than 
two one-thousandths of 1 percent of oil 
produced in Oklahoma in 1917 and that 
for every $555 of capital only $1 worth 
of oil was’ produced. 

H. R. 6139. Introduced by Mr. Christo- 
pherson (Rep., S. D.). Referred to the 
committee on judiciary. It proposes to 
regulate the issuance of securities by 
corporations under the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

H. R. 5793. Introduced by Mr. Gibson 
(Rep., Vt.). Referred to the committee 
on the District of Columbia. It amends 
the laws of the District concerning min- 
ing, manufacturing and other corpora- 
tions operating therein. It provides for 
at least three directors of such com- 
panies but no requirement as to citizen- 
ship or residence. The corporations are 
required to make annual reports as to 
their stock, debts, etc. It also permits 


corporations to purchase stock or prop- 
erty of any other corporation. 

S. J. Res. 74. Introduced by Mr. Fra- 
zier (Rep., N. D.). It would require 
congressmen and government employes 
receiving $3,000 or more salary to re- 
port to the Federal Trade Commission 
the amount of stock, bonds or other in- 
vestments owned by them within the 
past ten years in any mining, oil, or 
other corporation. The resolution is 
based on the fact that legislation before 
Congress affecting mining and oil de- 
velopment may conflict with such invest- 
ments and that government employes or 
public officials should not be influenced 
in their attitude thereon by considera- 
tions of personal gain. 

H. J. Res. 179. Introduced by Mr. 
Wefald (Rep., Minn.). Referred to the 
committee on judiciary. This is similar 
to the foregoing. 


‘Helium Production 


S. 2166. Introduced by Mr. Oddie 
(Rep., Nev.). Referred to the committee 
on mines and mining. This bill places 
under the Bureau of Mines the operation 
of helium production plants in a general 
plan by which the Interior Department 
would conserve, produce and exploit 
helium gas for national defense and com- 
mercial aeronautical purposes. The bill 
authorizes the Department to acquire, by 
purchase or lease, necessary helium land 
and to explore for, procure or conserve 
helium-bearing gas, and to construct 


- 
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plants for its production, storage and 
tepurification. 

H. R. 5722. Introduced by Mr. Kahn 
(Rep., Cal.). Referred to the committee 
on military affairs. This is similar to 
the foregoing. 

Indian Lands 
i §. 2815. Introduced by Mr. Harreld 
(Rep., Okla.). Reported by the com- 
mittee on Indian affairs. It provides 
that any right or interest in lands or 
minerals in the Osage Indian Reserva- 
tion in Oklahoma held by other than 
Indians shall be subject to sale, assign- 
ment and transfer under rules of the 
Interior Department. 
' H. R. 6843. Introduced by Mr. Howard 
(Dem., Okla.). Reported by the com- 
mittee on Indian affairs. This is similar 
to the foregoing. 
- H. R. 3852. Passed by the House. It 
authorizes 25-year leases for oil, gas, 
coal and other minerals on lands of the 
Cherokee Indians in North Carolina. 


Calcium Arsenate 


H. R. 5078 (amendment). Introduced 
by Mr. Harris (Dem., Ga.), in the Sen- 
ate. It proposes to make available 
$25,000 for examination by the Geologi- 
cal Survey of arsenic-bearing ores. 

S. J. Res. 60. Introduced by Mr. 
Harris (Dem., Ga.). Reported by the 
committee on agriculture. It proposes 
to appropriate $10,000,000 for the pur- 
chase and sale by the government of 
calcium arsenate and nitrate of soda. 

S. 2250. Amendment introduced by Mr. 
Harrts (Dem., Ga.). It proposes to ap- 

propriate $10,000,000 for the purchase 
“ and sale by the government of calcium 
arsenate and nitrate of soda. 

S. Doc. 27. Report of the Interior De- 
partment on arsenic deposits in the 
United States. The report was prepared 
by the Geological Survey and refers to 
deposits in the eastern states, South 
Dakota, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon and 
California. 

H. R. 6361. Introduced by Mr. Hud- 
speth (Dem., Tex.). Referred to the 
committee on agriculture. This proposes 
to appropriate $1,000,000 each for five 
years for investigations by the Geologi- 
cal Survey to determine the location and 
extent of potash deposits in the United 
States. 

COAL 
Anthracite Regulation 

S. 2208. Introduced by Mr. Borah 
(Rep., Idaho). Referred to the commit- 
tee on interstate commerce. This bill, 
prepared by Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania, proposes to regulate the an- 
thracite coal industry. It seeks to charge 
this industry with a public interest, sub- 
ject to regulation by Congress. It pro- 
poses to prohibit certain defined prac- 


tices, which are declared to be unlawful, 
including unfair discrimination, unrea- 
sonable prices, the giving of preferences 
or advantages, and conspiracy, combina- 
tion or agreement to monopolize, manipu- 
late or control prices. The bill creates 
within the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a coal-division of three members at 
an annual salary of $10,000 each. This 
division is to investigate conditions and 
study problems in the industry, includ- 
ing ownership of mines, royalties, costs 
of production and distribution, wages, 
conditions of labor, causes of strikes, 
and waste of anthracite. The bill gives 
the division authority to require periodic 
reports from those engaged in the an- 
thracite industry, and also power to pre- 
scribe accounting systems in the industry. 
It is also authorized to prescribe stand- 
ards of weight, size and purity of 
anthracite and to require those engaged 
in commerce in anthracite to secure li- 
censes. 

Powers are given the division to 
handle the coal situation in national 
emergencies similar to those conferred 
by the Lever law during the war. 


Coal Lands 


H. R. 6713. Introduced by Mr. Sinnott 
(Rep., Oreg.). Referred to committee 
on public lands. It defines trespass on 
coal lands of the United States as 
follows: 

“That it shall be unlawful to mine and 
remove coal of any character, whether 
anthracite, bituminous, or lignite, from 
beds or deposits in land of the United 
States, or in deposits or beds reserved 
to the United States, within the intent 
to appropriate, sell, or dispose of the 
same, and every person who shall violate 
any of the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“Nothing in this act, however, shall 
interfere with any right or privilege 
conferred by existing laws of the United 
States.” 

Alaskan Lands 


S. Res. 160. Introduced by Mr. La- 
Follette (Rep., Wis.). It calls on the 
Interior Department for all correspond- 
ence in connection with naval coal re- 
serves in Alaska. 


OIL 
Pollution Regulation 


S. 2414. Introduced by Mr. Ransdell 
(Dem., La.). Referred to the committee 
on commerce. It proposes to prohibit, 
under the jurisdiction of the Interior De- 
partment, the discharge of oil from any 
oil well, terminal, refinery, tank or place 
of storage into navigable rivers. 

H. R. 6256. Introduced by Mr. Wilson 
(Dem., La.). Referred to the committee 
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on rivers and harbors. This is similar 
to the foregoing. 


Red River Lands 


S. 2132. Introduced by Mr. Fletcher 
(Dem., Fla.). Referred to the committee 
on public lands. It proposes to repeal 
the law of March 4, 1923, which author- 
ized the Interior Department to issue to 
persons and corporations permits to ex- 
plore or lease lands south of the medial 
line of the main channel of Red River in 
Oklahoma. Senator Fletcher produced 
a report from the Department of Justice 
to the late President Harding opposing 
this bill, but due to the fact that it 
passed Congress during the closing days 
of the last session apparently it escaped 
the late President’s attention in the rush 
of passing on many bills approved by 
Congress at that time. The opinion of 
the Department of Justice was to the 
effect that the claimants to these lands 
had lost their cases in the recent litiga- 
tion before the Supreme Court. 

Gasoline Tax 


H. R. 655. Passed by the House. It 
proposes a tax of 2 cents per gallon on 
gasoline sold in the District of Columbia. 

Indian Oil Leases 

S. 2314. Introduced by Mr. Harreld 
(Rep., Okla.). Referred to the commit- 
tee on Indian affairs. It proposes to 
lease unallotted Indian lands, except 
those of the Osage and Five Civilized 
Tribes, for oil and gas, for ten years or 
as long thereafter as oil or gas is pro- 
duced in paying quantities. 

H. R. 6298. Introduced by Mr. Garber 
(Dem., Okla.). Referred to the commit- 
tee on Indian affairs. This is similar to 
the foregoing. 

Lease Cancellation 


S. J. Res. 54. Enacted into law. This 
resolution declares the naval oil reserve 
leases in California and Wyoming to be 
against the public interest. Authority 
is given the President to conduct suits 
to cancel the leases and contracts there- 
under granted by former Secretary of 
Interior Fall and Secretary of the Navy 
Denby to the Mammoth Oil Company 
and the Pan American Petroleum and 
Transport Company. A number of reso- 
lutions of similar character were intro- 
duced in both the Senate and House. 

H. J. Res. 160. Passed by the House. 
It appropriates $100,000 to be expended 
under the direction of the President for 
the prosecution of suits to cancel naval 
oil reserve leases. The President ap- 
pointed Owen J. Roberts, of Philadel- 
phia, and former Senator Atlee 
Pomerene, of Ohio, to conduct these 
suits, growing out of charges of fraud 
in connection with leases of naval oil 
reserves in California and Wyoming. 

S. J. Res. 71. Introduced by Mr. Walsh 
(Dem., Mont.). Passed by the Senate 
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and House. This proposes that the In- 
terior Department shall begin suit to 
obtain title for the United States to 
certain oil lands in California leased to 
the Standard Oil Company of California 
other than those covered in the fore- 
going resolution, and to prevent the ex- 
traction of oil therefrom. 


Oil Duty 
H. R. 6886. Introduced by Mr. Rosen- 
bloom (Rep., W. Va.). Referred to the 
committee on ways and means. This 
proposes to place an import duty of 35 
cents per barrel on crude petroleum and 
25 cents per barrel on fuel oil. 


Foreign Oil 
S. Res. 149 and 150. Introduced by Mr 
Dill (Dem., Wash.). Passed by the Sen- 
ate. These resolutions call on the State 
Department for correspondence regard- 
ing oil concessions for Americans in 
foreign countries. 


TAXATION 
Revenue Revision 


H. R. 6715. Introduced by Representa- 
tive Green (Rep., Iowa). Reported by 
the committee on ways and means and 
now being considered by the House. This 
is known as the Revenue Act of 1924, 
and proposes to reduce taxes and revise 
the administrative provisions of the in- 
ternal revenue laws to date. It fixes 
12% percent as the basis for determin- 
ing both capital gain and loss. In the 
case of mines, oil and gas wells, dis- 
covered by the taxpayer after February 
28, 1918, and not acquired as the result 
of purchase of a proved tract or lease, 
where the fair market value of the prop- 
erty is materially disproportionate to the 
cost, the basis for depletion shall be the 
fair market value of the property at th: 
date of discovery or within thirty days 
thereafter; but such’ depletion allowance 
based on discovery value shall not exceed 
50 percentum of the net income (com- 
puted without allowance for depletion) 
from the property upon which the dis- 
covery was made, except that in no case 
shall the depletion allowance be less than 
it would be if computed without refer- 
ence to this provision. 

The committee recommended surtax 
rates of from 1 percent on incomes be- 
tween $10,000 and $12,000 up to 25 per- 
cent on ineomes in excess of $100,000. 
The House, however, adopted the surtax 
rates proposed by the Democrats, headed 
by Representative Garner, of . Texas, 
ranging from 1 percent on incomes be- 
tween $12,000 and $14,000 up to 44 per- 
cent on incomes exceeding $92,000. 
Normal income tax rates were fixed by 
the House at 2 percent on incomes up to 
$5,000; 4 percent on incomes up to 
$8,000, and 6 percent on incomes of more 
than $8,000, in place of the higher rates 
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recommended by the committee. The 
detailed surtax rates as adopted by the 
House are as follows: 

One percent on incomes between $12,- 
000 and $14,000; with an increase of 1 
percent for each $2,000 up to 25 percent 
on incomes between $60,000 and $61,000; 
with increases of 1 percent each on each 
$1,000 of income up to 30 percent on 
incomes between $65,000 and $66,000; 1 
percent each on each $2,000 additional 


Just the Presidential Year Log Rolling 


beginning at 31 percent on incomes be- 
tween $66,000 and $68,000 up to 43 per- 
cent on incomes between $90,000 and 
$92,000, and 44 percent on more than 
$92,000. 

In the case of a bona fide sale of mines, 
oil or gas wells, or any interest therein, 
where the principal value of the prop- 
erty has been demonstrated by prospect- 
ing or exploration and discovery work 
done by the taxpayer, the portion of the 
tax under the surtax schedule attribut- 
able to such sale as voted by the House 
will not exceed 16 percent of the selling 
price of such property or interest. 

The House rejected an amendment 
proposed by Representative Frear (Rep., 
Wis.) fixing surtax rates at from 1 per- 
cent on incomes between $6,000 and 
$10,000 up to 50 percent on incomes of 
more than $200,000. 

The House also rejected an amend- 
ment by Representative Madden (Rep., 
Ill.) fixing the surtax rates at from 1 
percent on incomes between $10,000 and 
$12,000 up to 26 percent in excess of 
$100,000. 

An amendment by Repyesentative 
Garner providing that stock dividends 
shall to the extent of their fair market 
value be taxed to the distributee in the 
same manner as a dividend paid in 
money was defeated. 


Discovery Clause 
Representative Lozier (Dem., Mo.) 
sought to limit the depletion allowance 
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in the case of discovery of oil and gas 
wells. His amendment, which was de- 
feated, provided that the depletion allow- 
ance as to oil and gas wells or their 
production shall apply only to a dis- 
covery well in a new field that produced 
oil or gas in such commercial quantities 
as to return the capital outlay with a 
profit, and that such well shall be at 
least five miles from any other commer- 
cial producing oil or gas well. He 
charged that under the discovery clause 
oil producers are evading taxes amount- 
ing to $290,000,000 per year. He said 
the discovery clause was proper for 
those developing a new field, but that 
the Treasury had perverted the provision 
so as to limit each discovery to 160 acres 
and adjoining land.owners obtained the 
same depletion privileges as those who 
really discovered a field. 

Representative Green said Congress 
could not put all oil discoveries on the 
same footing and desired to know how 
new territory could be defined. Mr. 
Lozier said Congress could determine 
what is a discovery well and limit the 
term to the first producing well in each 
new field. He alleged that thousands 
are being allowed the benefit of the dis- 
covery clause. 

Representative Garner, in opposing 
the amendment, said that when the com- 
mittee reduced the depletion allowance 
for discovery to 50 percent it had done 
all that ought to be done in that connec- 
tion. Mr. Lozier said the allowance 
should be cut 90 percent. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
provides for deductions for depletion to 
individuals and corporations as follows: 
“In the case of mines, oil and gas wells, 
other natural deposits, and timber, a 
reasonable allowance for depletion and 
for depreciation of improvements, ac- 
cording to the peculiar conditions in 
each case; such reasonable allowance in 
all cases to be made under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the com- 
missioner, with the approval of the sec- 
retary. Inthe case of leases the 
deduction allowed shall be equitably ap- 
portioned between the lessor and lessee.” 
The normal tax on corporations is fixed 
at 12% percent. 

The estate taxes range from 1 percent 
on estates of $50,000 up to 25 percent 
on estates of $10,000,000 or more. 

The bill creates a board of tax appeals 
of not less than seven or more than 
twenty-eight members to be determined 
by the President. 


Progressives’ Tax Proposals 


H. R. 6715. Amendment by Repre- 
sentative Frear (Rep., Wis.). It pro- 


vides that in the case of a bona fide sale 
of mines, oil or gas wells or any interest 
therein, where the principal value of the 
property has been demonstrated by 
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prospecting or exploration and dis- 
covery work done by the taxpayer, the 
portion of the tax imposed by this sec- 
tion (surtax rates) attributable to such 
sale shall not exceed, for the calendar 
year 1921, 20 percent, and for each 
calendar year thereafter 16 percent of 
the selling price of such property or 
interest. 
Mine Taxes 

H. R. 5733. Introduced by Mr. Keller 
(Rep., Minn.). Referred to the com- 
mittee on ways and means. It proposes 
to tax the privilege of the use and en- 
jeyment of large land holdings, which 
would affect all mineral lands. Lands 
of a value less than $10,000 would be 
exempt from the tax, which is fixed at 
1 percent per year. 

Mr. Keller says his bill will produce 
an annual revenue of $1,210,000,000. He 
estimates the tax on anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal lands would amount to 
$95,000,000 per year, and that the tax 
on the value of oil, iron, copper, lead, 
zinc and other mineral resources would 
be $430,000,000. 

H. R. 5784. Introduced by Mr. Keller 
(Rep., Minn.). Referred to the com- 
mittee on ways and means. This pro- 
poses an estate tax of from 1 percent on 
estates between $20,000 and $35,000 up 
to 50 percent on estates exceeding 
$100,000,000. 

H. R. 5735. Introduced by Mr. Keller 
(Rep., Minn.). Referred to the com- 
mittee on ways and means. This pro- 
poses to draw a distinction between 
earned and unearned income, and re- 
duces the present rates on earned in- 
comes by 50 percent. 

H. R. 5736. Introduced by Mr. Keller 
(Rep., Minn.). Referred to the com- 
mittee on ways and means. It proposes 
to abolish the war profits and corpora- 
tion income taxes. 

H. R. 6715. Amendment by Mr. 
King (Dem., Utah) in the Senate. It 
proposes a graduated schedule of surtax 
rates, beginning at 1 percent on net in- 
comes between $5,000 and $6,000 up to 
3& percent on net incomes exceeding 
$175,000. 

Security Taz 


H. J. Res. 1. By Mr. Green (Rep., 
Iowa). It proposed a_ constitutional 
amendment to tax federal and state 
securities now exempt, but was defeated 
in the House by lack of a two-thirds 
vote. 

H. J. Res. 161. Introduced by Mr. 
Little (Rep., Kans.). Referred to the 
committee on ways and means. It pro- 
poses a constitutional amendment giving 
Congress power to collect taxes on in- 
come derived from federal and state 
securities issued before or after the 
ratification of this amendment, when 
such income exceeds $12,500 per year. 
It also proposes to tax inheritances from 
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13 percent on estates between $1,000,000 
and $3,000,000 up to 33 1/3 percent on 
estates of more than $25,000,000. 

H. J. Res. 174. Introduced by Mr. 
Huddleston (Dem., Ala.). Referred to 
the committee on ways and means. It 
proposes a constitutional amendment to 
tax federal and state securities now tax 
exempt. 

H. R. 6783. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Clintic (Dem., Okla.). Referred to the 
committee on ways and means. It pro- 
poses inheritance taxes of from 5 percent 
on estates of $50,009 up to 80 percent on 
estates of $10,000,000. 


Refund Claims 

H. R. 6201 and 6901. Introduced by 
Mr. Fairchild (Rez , N. Y.). Referred 
to the committee on ways and means. 
They propose to extend to April 1, 1925, 
the time within which a taxpayer is 
entitled to file a claim for refund. 

H. R. 6823. Introduced by Mr. Kearns 
(Rep., Ohio). Referred to the commit- 
tee on ways and means. It provides for 
deduction of losses from October 31, 
1918, to January 1, 1921, on tax returns 
of the preceding year. 

H. J. Res. 176. Introduced by Mr. Jef- 
fers (Dem., Ala.). Referred to the com- 
mittee on rules. It is an outgrowth of 
the oil investigation, and proposes that 
the income tax returns of Harry F. Sin- 
clair, Edward L. Doheny and E. L. 
Doheny, Jr., and their companies from 
1913 to 1922 shall be examined by a 
special committee of seven senators and 
eleven representatives. 

H. J. Res. 177. Introduced by Mr. 
Browning (Dem., Tenn.). Referred to 
the committee on rules. This is similar 
to the foregoing. 

H. J. Res. 187. Introduced by 
Vaile (Rep., Colo.). Referred to the 
committee on rules. It provides for in- 
vestigation by congressional committees 
of income tax returns of Harry F. Sin- 
clair and corporations controlled by 
him from 1916 to 1922. 


IMMIGRATION 
Restriction Bill 


H. R. 6540. Introduced by Mr. Johnson 
(Rep., Wash.). Reported by the com- 
mittee on immigration (H. R. 176). 
Minority report by Representative Sa- 
bath (Dem., Ill.). This is a substitute 
for H. R. 101, and is the immigration 
restriction bill as finally agreed upon by 
the committee. It is proposed to limit 
immigration after July 1, 1924, to 2 per- 
cent of the number of aliens living in the 
United States in 1890. 

H. R. 6067. Introduced by Mr. Wilson 
(Dem., Miss.). Referred to the commit- 
tee on immigration. It proposes to pro- 
hibit all immigration for six years. 

H. R. 6247. Introduced by Mr. Cable 
(Rep., Ohio). Referred to the committee 
on immigration. It proposes to extend 
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until June 30, 1930, the present law re- 
stricting immigration to 3 percent of 
aliens residing in the United States in 
1890. 

S. 2082. Introduced by Mr. Sterling 
(Rep., S. Dak.). Referred to the com- 
mittee on immigration. It proposes to 
create an immigration board to regulate 
the immigration of aliens into the United 
States. The board would consist of five 
members at an annual salary of $10,000 
each. The bill declares it to be the 
policy of the United States to admit 
annually only as many law-abiding 
immigrants as may be capable of being 
so employed as not to endanger the 
normal American standards of living, 
labor and wages, and capable of becom- 
ing assimilated to American standards. 

S. 2365. Introduced by Mr. Moses 
(Rep., N. H.), for Mr. Watson (Rep., 
Ind.). Referred to the committee on 
immigration. It proposes to limit immi- 
gration to 2 percent of the number of 
foreign-born per nationality in the 
United States in 1910. In case of unem- 
ployment in the United States the De- 
partment of Labor would be author‘z2d 
to suspend immigration. 

TARIFF 
Revision Bills 

S. 2435. Introduced by Mr. Fletcher 
(Dem., Fla.). Referred to the comm.t- 
tee on finance. It would authorize th2 
President, in case of overproduction of 
any commodity in the United States, or 
in case of emergency abroad, to admit 
free of duty, commodities of foreign 
countries in exchange for American com- 
modities. At least 50 percent of the 
American and foreign commodities must 
be carried in American ships in order to 
obtain this tariff privilege. : 

S. 2483. Introduced by Mr. Gooding 
(Rep., Idaho). Referred to the commit- 
tee on finance. This proposes to repeal 
the duty on wire rods. 

LABOR 
Convict Labor 


H. Res. 176. Introduced by Mr. Zihl- 
man (Rep., Md.). Reported by the com- 
mittee on labor. It calls on the Depart- 
ment of Labor for a report as to the 
kind, quality and value of articles pro- 
duced by convict labor in federal and 
state prisons. 

H. R. 6205. 
man (Rep., Md.). Referred to the com- 
mittee on labor. It proposes to prohibit 
interstate transportation of the products 
of convict labor, which would include 
the products of mines. 


Child Labor 


H. J. Res. 184. Introduced by Mr 
Foster (Rep., Ohio). Referred to the 
committee on judiciary. It proposes a 
constitutional amendment to limit, regu- 
late and prohibit the labor of persons 
under 18. 


Introduced by Mr. Zihl- 
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H. J. Res. 155. Introduced by Mr. 
Rogers (Dem., N. H.). Referred to tho 
committee on judiciary. It proposes a 
constitutional amendment to forbid the 
employiaent of children under 16 in any 
mine or factory. 

H. J. Res. 173. Introduced by Mr. 
Wolff (Dem., Mo.). Referred to the 
committee on judiciary. It proposes a 
constitutional amendment to prohibit the 
labor of persons under 16, and to pre- 
scribe conditions of such labor. 


COINAGE 
Memorial Coins 


H. R. 7040. . Introduced by Mr. Wolff 
(Dem., Mo.). Referred to the commit- 
tee on coinage, weights and measures. 
It authorizes the coinage of two-and-a- 
ha!f-cent pieces of an alloy composed of 
95 percent copper and 5 percent tin and 
zinc, in memory of the late Presidents 
Roosevelt, Harding and Wilson. 

H. R. 5942. Introduced by Mr. Colton 
(Rep., Utah). (By request.) Referred 
to the committee on coinage, weights 
and measures. It proposes to establish 
the decimal system of weights and meas- 
ures, and makes definitions thereof. 

S. 2070. Introduced by Mr. King 
(Dem., Utah). Referred to the commit- 
tee on commerce. This is similar to the 
foregoing. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Railroad Consolidation 


S. 2224. Introduced by Mr. Cummins 
(Rep., Iowa). Referred to the commit- 
tee on interstate commerce. This bill 
provides for the consolidation of rail- 
way properties and is amendatory of the 
consolidation provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. It authorizes the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
adopt a plan of consolidation of rail- 
roads into systems. These systems shall 
be arranged so that the cost of trans- 
portation shall be the same between com- 
petitive systems, and enable them .to 
employ uniform rates in competitive 
traffic. The bill would permit two or 
more railroads to consolidate by a plan 
of reorganization. The bill authorizes 
a federal railroad corporation to own 
and operate railroads within railroad 
systems. 

S. 1989. Introduced by Mr. Dill 
(Dem., Wash.). Referred to the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce. It pro- 
vides that none of the requirements of 
the Commerce Act for a certificate of 
necessity for building any new railroad 
or extensions of existing railroads shall 
apply where all of the new road or ex- 
tensions of an existing road are within 
the boundary of a state. 


Rate Inquiry 


H. J. Res. 141. Introduced by Mr. 
Hoch (Rep., Kans.). Referred to the 
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committee on interstate commerce. It 
directs the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to thoroughly investigate the 
rate question for the purpose of adjust- 
ing any inequalities which may be found 
therein. 

H. R. 5718. Introduced by Mr. Mor- 
row (Dem., N. Mex.). (By request.) 
Referred to the committee on interstate 
commerce. This bill seeks to repeal 
sections 18, 19, 20 and 22 of the Trans- 
portation Act. 

H. R. 6074. Introduced by Mr. Wolff 
(Dem., Mo.). Referred to the commit- 
tee on interstate commerce. It directs 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
establish a system of mileage books for 
commercial travelers at reduced rates. 


PATENTS 
Government Board 
S. 2387. Introduced by Mr. Ernst 
(Rep., Ky.). Referred to the committee 


on patents. It authorizes an interde- 
partmental patents board consisting oi 
one representative of each of the govern- 
ment departments to handle patent 
rights owned by the government. It 
appropriates $25,000. 

S. 2388. Introduced by Mr. Ernst 
(Rep., Ky.). Referred to the commit- 
tee on patents. It would authorize 
secrecy of patents essential to national 
defense. 

H. R. 5078. Amendment by Mr. 
Shipstead (Farmer-Labor, Minn.). It 
provides that funds of the Patent Office 
shall not be used for propaganda nor for 
the promotion of legislation intended to 
terrify patent attorneys from testifying 
before committees of Congress. It is 
also provided that no funds shall be 
available for the Patent Office until 
patent attorneys who have been barred 
from the office for criticizing the Com- 
missioner of Patents shall be reinstated. 

H. R. 5790. Introduced by Mr. Cram- 
ton (Rep., Mich.). Referred to the com- 
mittee on patents. It proposes to pre- 
vent fraud, deception or improper prac- 
tice in connection with business before 
the Patent Office. It is aimed more par- 
ticularly against lawyers soliciting busi- 
ness before the Patent Office. 


INDUSTRIAL 
Muscle Shoals 


H. R. 518. Introduced by Mr. McKen- 
zie (Rep., Ill.). Reported by the com- 
mittee on military affairs. This bill 
provides for acceptance of the offer of 
Henry Ford to lease Muscle Shoals. It 
carries an appropriation of $3,472,487 
to construct a new steam power plant to 
generate 40,000 horse power to replace 
the Gorgas steam plant sold to the Ala- 
bama Power Company. 

H: Rept. 143, part 2, on H. R. 518, by 
Representatives Hull, Iowa; Morin and 


Ransley, Pa.; Hill, Md.; Frothingham, 
Mass., and Wainwright, New York, Re- 
publicans, from the committee on mili- 
tary affairs. This is a minority report 
against the acceptance of the Ford offer 
to lease the Muscle Shoals, Ala., property 
for power development and nitrate and 
fertilizer production. The Representa- 
tives contend that the property should 
be retained by the government and de- 
veloped in the interests of the country 
instead of being granted to a private 
corporation. They refer particularly to 
the power production possibilities and 
the need of affording products of these 
plants to southern industries. The re- 
port states that the lease offer of the 
various southern power companies for 
this project is more favorable than is 
the Ford offer. Reference is made to 
the effect that the government would 
have been just as justified in deeding to 
Benjamin Franklin the anthracite coal 
resources of Pennsylvania for develop- 
ment of his electrical experiments as it 
would be in turning over this property 
to Mr. Ford. 

H. R. 6300 and 6781. Introduced by 
Mr. Hull (Rep., Iowa). Referred to the 
committee on military affairs. They 
propose to accept the offer of the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Company and 
other southern power companies to lease 
the Muscle Shoals, Ala., nitrate project. 

S. 2372. Introduced by Mr. Norris 
(Rep., Nebr.). Referred to the com- 
mittee on agriculture. It proposes to 
create a federal chemical corporation for 
the manufacture of explosives for mili- 
tary purposes and of fertilizer for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

H. R.. 6069. Introduced by Mr. Ful- 
bright (Dem., Mo.). Referred to the 
committee on agriculture. It provides 
that farm implements and fertilizers 
shall be marked with the name of the 
manufacturer and the cost of manu- 
facture. 

Uniform Contracts 


H. R. 6782. Introduced by Mr. Cram- 
ton (Rep., Mich.). Referred to the com- 
mittee on judiciary. It proposes the 
establishment of uniform government 
contracts for the purchase of .supplies. 
Contracts would be standardized by the 
Comptroller General, who would furnish 
Congress information as to difference in 
prices under contracts for like or similar 
commodities. 

H. R. 646. Reported by the committee 
on judiciary. It seeks to make valid and 
enforceable written provisions or agree- 
ments for arbitration of disputes aris- 
ing out of contracts, maritime trans- 
actions or commerce among the states 
and with foreign nations. 

S. J. Res. 78. Introduced by Mr. King 
(Dem., Utah). It proposes an inter- 


national conference on world relations in 
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Washington to consider the matter of 
stimulation of production, to facilitate 
international trade and stabilize inter- 
national exchange. 

H. R. 6871. Introduced by Mr. Graham 
(Rep., Pa.). Referred to the committee 
on judiciary. It is designed to forbid 
bribery and other corrupt trade prac- 
tices. 

H. R. 6720 and H. J. Res. 178. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Wolff (Dem., Mo.). Re- 
ferred to the committee on judiciary. 
The first bill amends existing law, and 
the second proposes a constitutional 
amendment which would class as treason 
the cheating or defrauding of the gov- 
ernment during war by substitution of 
an inferior article, short weight or con- 
veying to others of government property. 

H. R. 7034. Introduced by Mr. Win- 
slow (Rep., Mass.). Referred to the 
committee on interstate commerce. It 
proposes to establish in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce a foreign com- 
merce service to investigate conditions 
affecting mining and other industries 
which may be of industrial interest to 
the United States. This service has 
already been established in the depart- 
ment but is not included under the 
organic law of that department. 


SHIPPING 
Merchant Marine 


H. R. 6202. Reported by the House 
committee on merchant marine. It pro- 
poses to authorize a fund of $25,000,000 
for the construction of vessels in private 
shipyards and an additional fund of 
$25,000,000 for installation of Diesel en- 
gines in Shipping Board vessels. The 
committee says this new engine is likely 
to make old types of coal and possibly 
oil vessels unprofitable. 

H. R. 5948. Introduced by Mr. Ed- 
monds, (Rep., Pa.). Referred to the 
committee on merchant marine. This is 
similar to the foregoing. 

S. 2217. Introduced by Mr. Walsh, 
(Dem., Mass.). Referred to the commit- 
tee on commerce. It proposes to abolish 
the Shipping Board and to transfer its 
activities to a newly created Bureau of 
Merchant Marine in the Department of 
Commerce. 


Canal Bills 


H. R. 3933. Introduced by Mr. Wins- 
low, (Rep., Mass.). Reported by the 
committee on interstate commerce, (H. 
Rept. 181). This bill proposes to pur- 
chase the Cape Cod Canal at a cost of 
$11,500,000. 

H. R. 6822. Introduced by Mr. Rainey, 
(Dem., Ill.). Referred to the committee 
on rivers and harbors. It proposes a 
nine-foot waterway from Lake Michigan 
at Chicago to the Mississippi river below 
the mouth of the Ohio river. It appro- 
priates $5,700,000. 
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H. R. 5560. Introduced by Mr. Reed, Indians in quieting and purchasing their 
(Rep., N. Y.). Referred to the commit- titles to portions of public lands as well 
tee on judiciary. It proposes to incor- as annuities a total of $208,776,031. © 
porate the Lakes to the Hudson Ship Because the records go back over one 
Canal Company for the construction of hundred years it was necessary for the 
an inland waterway from the Hudson General Land Office in order to obtain 
River through New York State to the accurate data to first figure out the 
Great Lakes, and development of power total cost of administering the public 
projects. Millard F. Bowen, of Buffalo, domain up to June 30, 1888, which 
who has been active in promoting this mounted to $55,047,739. From that 
plan, is named among the incorporators. 4+. the cost was $96,840,870 making a 


H. R. 5636. Introduced by Mr. Mapes, 
(Rep., Mich.). Referred to the commit- for the entize. parted of S151 208, 


tee on interstate commerce. It proposes 
to adopt the plan recommended by the 


International Joint Commission for the 
construction of a deep waterway for Reports made by thé various state 


ocean-going vessels from the Great Mine inspectors to the Department of 
Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean by way of the Interior, through the Bureau of 
the St. Lawrence river and Welland Mines, show that 2,452 men were killed 
Canal. It appropriates $100,000. by accidents at coal mines in the United 

S. 2415. Introduced by Mr. Ransdell, States in 1923. Of these fatalities, 
(Dem., La.). Referred to the committee 2,249 occurred as the result of accidents 
on commerce. It proposes the creation underground; 46 were due to shaft acci- 
of an inland waterways corporation to dents, and 157 to accidents in and 
supervise operations of government- around surface plants. The production 
owned inland and coastwise waterways of coal during the year was 641,476,000 
vessels. The corporation would be gov- tons; hence the fatality rate for the year 
erned by the Secretary of War, with an was 3.82 per million tons, as compared 
advisory board of six members appointed with 4.15 for 1922. 
from private life, who would recommend This reduction of 8 percent in the 
as to operation of government vessels. fatal-accident rate per million tons of 
. H.R. 6870. Introduced by Mr. Chris- coal produced in 1923 is equivalent to 
topherson, (Rep., S. D.). Referred tothe the saving of 210 lives, the Bureau of 
committee on post offices. It proposes Mines points out, and is another way of 
to make it unlawful to send through the saying that had the fatality rate of 
mails communications threatening injury 1992 continued during the past year the 
to persons or destruction of property, number of lives lost would have been 
under a fine of $1,000 or imprisonment 919 more than actually were lost dur- 
of two years. ing 1923. 

H. R. 6947. Introduced by Mr. Suth- Not only was there a net reduction 
erland (Rep., Alaska) . Referred to the in the fatality rate from all causes com- 
committee on territories. It provides for bined, but each of the main causes of 
the election of the governor and secre- 6 
cline. Falls of roof and coal, which 
vided generally account for nearly half of all 

. deaths in coal mines, were responsible 
for 1,158 fatalities in 1923, which rep- 
SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS resents a rate of 1.81 per million tons, 

Enormous revenues have been se- as compared with 1.90 in 1922. Haul- 
cured by the United States Government age accidents underground usually 
in the sale of its public lands, according cayse about 18 percent of all fatalities, 
to a tabulation just completed by the and the reports for 1923 show that 413 
Department of the Interior through the deaths were due to this cause, indicating 
General Land Office. a rate of 0.64 per million tons, as 

The figures representing receipts and against 0.72 for the previous year. Gas 
expenditures since the beginning of the and dust explosions killed 372 men, the 
Nation’s history up to June 30, 1923, fatality rate being 0.58; the previous 
show that the net profits amount to year’s rate was 0.65. Seventy-five 
$339,411,874. The aggregate receipts deaths were due to electricity, for which 
from the sale of public lands total lass of accidents the fatality rate per 
$491,300,484 exclusive of sales of Indian »ijlion tons was 0.12 as compared with 
lands, while the expenditures reached 9 16 the year before. Powder and other 
$151,888,609. No other country in the explosives caused 114 deaths, represent- 
world, it is believed, has ever made ‘so ing a rate of 0.18 as compared with 0.19 
much money out of its public domain. for 1922. 

In addition the tabulation shows that 
the Government has paid out $88,157,389 1+ is planned to replace ‘the Mexican 
for purchase and cessions of lands of its dollar and foreign coins in China with a 
public domain, and has paid to the new uniform Chinese silver dollar. 


SAFETY STATISTICS 
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GOLD AND SILVER PROBLEMS OUTLINED 


The Senate Gold And Silver Commission, In A Progress Report To The Senate, 


Presents Condition Of The Industry From Standpoint Of The Producers And 
Economic Welfare Of The Country 


HE progress report recently sub- 
mitted by the Gold and Silver 
Commission to the United States 
Senate advances no legislative proposals 
to overcome existing unsatisfactory con- 
ditions which operate against ,the pro- 
ducers. The commission outlines the basis 
of the mining industry, its relation to 
the progress of the country, and invites 
suggestions from producers as to what 
steps, either voluntary on the part of 
the industry, or by legislation, may be 
taken to relieve the present conditions 
and start the industry on a new field of 
industrial progress and prosperity. 

The commission emphasizes the neces- 
sity of restoring proper relations be- 
tween cost and selling prices. In this 
connection, it says: 

“The best interests of the nation de- 
mand that capital invested in the de- 
velopment of its natural resources create 
new wealth, and unless the proper rela- 
tion between cost and selling price is 
restored the present condition must 
inevitably result in the waste of invested 
capital, the loss of developed ore re- 
serves, a loss of taxes, potential unem- 
ployment, low standards of wages and 
an imperiling of national safety, by 
bringing nearer the time of depéndence 
of the United States upon foreign metal 
supplies. 

“Furthermore, a large part of the pro- 
duction of these metals is being sold 
to foreign consumers and manufacturers 
at a price which is less than the cost of 
production. This condition is disastrous 
both to the nation and the producers. 

“The only economic justification for 
the utilization of the limited metallif- 
erous assets of the United States is 
that at the time of exhaustion the nation, 
through taxation, through its labor and 
through its mining operators, will be in 
possession of the equivalent worth of its 
exhausted metal assets, plus a proper 
accrued interest on the invested capital 
over the period of utilization. Only 
under such conditions can the nation as 
a whole receive and retain the full value 
of its natural resources.” 


Cost OF OPERATION 

In announcing its investigation as to 
cost of operation, investment and yield, 
the commission says: 

“Detailed and accurate compilations 
and analyses of the direct and indirect 
operating and non-operating costs of 
mining, milling, smelting, refining, mar- 
keting and transportation will be made. 


In the final report these compilations 
will be made in detail covering all the 
principal operations involved in the pro- 
duction of these metals from the de- 
velopment and extraction of the ore to 
marketing of the metals. 

“The compilations on investment will 
consist of the actual investment less de- 
pletion and depreciation in mines, mills, 
smelters, refineries, transportation fa- 
cilities, and all other plants and equip- 
ment necessary in the recovery of the 
metals from the ore. 

“The compilations and analyses of 
yield on investment will cover the yield 
on the investment by the various types 
and groups of mines. The comparisons 
on investment and yield on investment 
will consist of comparisons between 
various groups and types of mines and 
between the non-ferrous metal mining 
industry and the other basic industries. 

“The problems of federal, state and 
local taxation of mines will be analyzed 
for the purpose of determining, so far 
as possible, the burden of taxation which 
exists at the present time. The equity 
and distribution of the burden of federal 
taxation is not entirely clear. State and 
local taxation in particular have become 
increasingly difficult problems for the 
mining industry to meet.” 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


In outlining the special problems of 
the mining industry, the commission 
says: 

“The mining industry has so far out- 
grown the governmental machinery for 
maintaining sound conditions in the in- 
dustry that a number of serious prob- 
lems have been allowed to develop. The 
future welfare and national security of 
the United States depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the solution of these problems, 
which may be enumerated as follows: 

“The high cost and inefficiency of labor 
and the immigration problem. 

“The great burden of federal, state 
and local taxation. 

“The inability or the failure of mining 
companies to consolidate sufficiently to 
enable the industry more rapidly to ad- 
just itself without loss to the extreme 
variations in demand. 

“The inability of the metal-mining in- 
dustry of the United States to finance 
its exportable surplus and to carry the 
stocks of metals accumulated during 
periods of excess production or dimin- 
ished markets. 

“The inability of American producers 


so to cooperate with American and for- 
eign producers in foreign countries as to 
meet the foreign competifion of the 
strongly organized foreign selling 
agencies and consumers. 

“The high cost of transportation. 

“The inability to secure for the metals 
a price comparable to the present gen- 
eral index of other commodities. At the 
present time the metals of the United 
States are being mined and sold in the 
main at prices which are so low that 
they will not purchase more than one- 
half to two-thirds of their equivalent 
worth in other commodities, as indicated 
by prewar price relations, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the cost of practically 
everything which is used in mining has 
risen comparably to the rise in the gen- 
eral index. This whole condition is en- 
tirely contrary to the best interests of 
national conservation and sound eco- 
nomics.” 


GOVERNMENT AID LACKING 

It is pointed out that: 

“With the exception of the United 
States, all of the enterprising and 
progressive governments of the world, 
realizing their dependence upon the ade- 
quate supplies of the basic metals, are 
stimulating and encouraging the de- 
velopment of the mining industry within 
their boundaries, and are stimulating 
and encouraging the acquisition by their 
nationals of foreign deposits. 

“With respect to the acquisition of 
foreign deposits, American interests 
have been safeguarded to some extent 
by the courage and enterprise of Ameri- 
can capital which prior to the war ac- 
quired some important foreign deposits 
and thus prevented their control by for- 
eign countries. Under the present con- 
ditions of the metal-mining industry, 
however, there is little inducement for 
American capital to undertake the risk 
of additional foreign mining invest- 
ments.” 

WESTERN HEARINGS 


The commission refers to field hear- 
ings being conducted by Fletcher Hamil- 
ton in western mining regions, which 
testimony will be considered in prepar- 
ing its recommendations to improve 
conditions in the discovery, exploration 
and development of gold and silver 
mines. 

Statistics are given as to gold and 
silver production in this country last 
year. It is stated that the gold mining 
industry has been under continually in- 
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creasing economic pressure, as shown 
by decline in production of gold from 
siliceous ores and placer gravels. 

“Heavy labor turnovers in many of 
the gold camps, a shortage of competent 
labor, and a general decline in the effi- 
ciency of labor have also contributed 
largely in keeping the industry in a sub- 
normal condition,” the report says. 

It is stated that “the marked deprecia- 
tion in the exchange value of gold indi- 
cates the high and prohibitive prevailing 
production costs which have continually 
operated to restrict production since 
1915. Meanwhile, however, a_ great 
wastage has taken place in gold-ore re- 
serves, mine equipment and capital in- 
vested in the industry, which represents 
a national loss as well as a loss to the 
industry.” 


GoLp STANDARD MAINTENANCE 


The commission says American trade 
will improve when the gold standard is 
normal and that the United States should 
redistribute its gold reserve with as little 
inconvenience and disturbance to busi- 
ness as possible. 

“When foreign countries are with- 
drawing our surplus gold, a normal out- 
put of newly produced gold from mines 
in the United States would assist in 
expediting the restoration of the gold 
standard and still further insure busi- 
ness stability,” says the commission. 

“Can the United States afford to lose 
its prestige as one of the principal gold- 
producing nations, to ignore the trade 
advantages and business stability which 
would come from expediting the return 
of the gold standard in foreign countries, 
and finally to become dependent upon 
foreign sources of supply for the basis 
of its monetary system?” 

As to silver, the commission states 
that “should either the price of silver 
decline or the commodity price level in- 
crease in 1924, or both, the purchasing 
power of the silver ounce will still fur- 
ther decline, with continuec: adverse 
effects on production and the profitable 
operation of silver mines.” 

The commission says the action of the 
Treasury Department in revoking allo- 
cations of silver for subsidiary coinage 
reduced by 14,000,000 ounces the coinage 
which should have been purchased under 
the Pittman Act and caused the termi- 
nation of purchases under that law two 
or three months earlier than was antici- 
pated by the silver industry." This 
created a crisis in which many mines 
were forced to shut down. The commis- 
sion believes that in organizing, the sil- 
ver industry “has taken a forward step.” 

It also believes that many of the prob- 
lems which beset the industry can be 
best solved through the united coopera- 
tion of the producers. Many of the 


problems confronting the industry do not 
lend themselves in any way to legisla- 
tive solution, while the solution of others 
may require either amendments to 
present laws or new legislation. The 
commission is developing new informa- 


tion on the subject and will continue to 


make the same available for the use of 
the producers. The commission stands 
ready at all times to receive the sugges- 
tions of the producers, manufacturers 
and others interested in the industry re- 
garding any needed modification in 
present laws affecting the industry or 
for any new laws which may be neces- 
sary, and will be glad to cooperate in 
their formulation and presentation to 
Congress. 
PITTMAN SILVER 

An extensive review of the adminis- 
tration of the Pittman silver purchase 
act, including hearings held in Washing- 
ton last spring, is included in a separate 
report by Senator Pittman (Dem., Ne- 
vada), which is made a part of the com- 
mission’s report. In it is reviewed the 
enactment of the Pittman Act in 1918 
and the melting of one hundred million 
standard silver dollars which were sold 
to Great Britain for its trade in India. 
The matter of allocating and later re- 
voking the Pittman Act silver for sub- 
sidiary coinage is gone into at great 
length. It is declared that the Treasury 
Department had no authority to revoke 
these allocations. It is contended that 
the department is required to purchase 
sufficient silver at $1 per ounce to recoin 
twenty-nine million standard silver dol- 
lars which are involved in these trans- 
actions. It is announced that the 
subcommittee investigating these mat- 
ters will present a bill directing the 
Treasury to complete purchases under 
the Pittman Act. 

The concluding section of the report, is 
devoted to investigations by the Bureau 
of Mines as to new uses for silver, in 
which it is stated that the bureau has 
$6,000 for these investigations for use 
until July 1, 1924, and that silver pro- 
ducers and fabricators should voluntarily 
contribute $10,000 for investigations 
until July 1. The Government plans to 
spend $15,000 beginning in July, and it 
is suggested that a like amount be con- 
tributed by the silver industry. 


MOLYBDENUM 


Molybdenum is a metal that has come 
into considerable prominence during the 
last few years, states the Department 
of the Interior in Bulletin 212, recently 
issued by the Bureau of Mines. 

Up to a few years ago its main uses 
were in connection with the manufac- 
ture of magnet steel and chemical salts, 
such as ammonium molybdate and 
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molybdic acid. The World War, how- 
ever, brought molybdenum into promi- 
nence owing to its use in a number of 
special steels that were the result of 
considerable experimental work here 
and abroad. The result was a thorough 
investigation of the molybdenum de- 
posits in this country, which showed 
that the United States probably has 
some of the largest, if not the largest, 
deposits of these ores in the world. 

The two principal ores are molyb- 
denite, og the disulphide, and wulfenite, 
or lead molybdate. There is frequently 
associated with the disulphide the min- 
eral molybdite, or molybdic ocher. 
This is an oxidation product of the sul- 
phide. The former mineral is usually 
found in flakes somewhat similar in ap- 
pearance to graphite, although some 
molybdenite ores carry the mineral in 
a more or less granular form. Wulfe- 
nite crystallizes in tables which are 
usually yellow or orange, although they 
may have a reddish tinge. Molybdite 
is a canary-yellow mineral which looks 
somewhat like carnotite. Powellite is 
not a commercial mineral, and is fre- 
quently found associated with tungsten. 

Molybdenum is principally used in 
the manufacture of special steels and 
alloys. It is also employed in the manu- 
facture of chemical reagents, dyes, 
glazes, and disinfectants. Molybdenum 
steel is used for crank-shaft and pro- 
peller-shaft forgings, high-pressure 
boiler plate, rifle and gun barrels, armor 
plate, magnets, and iron for resistance 
furnaces, and in connection with chrom- 
ium, vanadium, and other alloying ele- 
ments in self-hardening and high-speed 
machine tools. During the war molyb- 
denum steel was used in Liberty motors 
and for other purposes. 

The analysis of molybdenum products 
is frequently difficult, owing to the num- 
ber of other elements that may be asso- 
ciated with this metal. Some of the 
alloy steels are complicated, and the 
following elements may be encountered 
in molybdenum ores and alloys: Cobalt, 
chromium, nickel, iron, manganese, 
tungsten, vanadium, titanium, zirconium, 
copper, aluminum, zinc, carbon, silicon, 
phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, and 
bismuth. 

Bulletin 212 contains analytical 
methods for molybdenum and various 
other rare metals, which have been 
thoroughly tested by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Copies of this bulletin may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at a price of 40 
cents. 
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COLORADO CHAPTER HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Revival Of Mining Major Theme Of Meeting—Government Aid For Gold And 
Silver Urged—Strong Resolutions Passed 


HE annual meeting of the Colo- 

rado Chapter of the American 

Mining Congress and the Colorado 
Metal Mining Association, which con- 
vened at Denver, Colo., on January 22, 
was attended by the leading mining men 
in the State of Colorado. The principal 
theme of the convention was a revival 
of mining in the State, which at one 
time was Colorado’s initial and major 
industry. 

The resolutions passed were forceful 
and covered many pertinent subjects. 
The convention went on record as 
strenuously opposing all measures that 
tend to place hardships in the way of 
the Colorado miner or to decrease min- 
ing facilities. They advocated an effort 
to have Congress especially consider the 
gold and silver mining industry by lib- 
eral concessions in the way of taxation, 
in order to encourage the production of 
these metals. 

The incoming president was asked to 
appoint a committee of five to inquire 
into and recommend measures for the 
rehabilitation of mining districts, par- 
ticularly in the counties in the northern 
part of the State. 

The association pledged complete co- 
operation with the Colorado School of 
Mines and with the work of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. It favored the 
work of the Forest Service in regard to 
reforestation and opposed generally any 
increased taxation for the industry. 

Jesse F. McDonald, of the Downtown 
Mines Company, was elected president 
of the Colorado Metal Mining Associa- 
tion and the Colorado Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress. The direc- 
torate of the two organizations is inter- 
locking and includes R. M. Henderson, 
first vice governor; E. A. Colburn, sec- 
ond vice governor; H. F. Lunt, third vice 
governor; M. B. Tomblin, secretary, and 
A. M. Collins, treasurer. 

Important among the 
adopted are the following: 


resolutions 


RESOLUTION No. 1 
WHEREAS, Since its foundation the 
United States Bureau of Mines has been 
active and useful to the mining industry 
and has amply justified the efforts of 
the American Mining Congress which 
resulted in its creation; and 
WuHergas, A report by W. F. Wil- 
loughby, issued by the Institute for 
Government Research, proposes the 
abolition of the bureau and the transfer 
of all activities in connection with it to 
the Bureau of Standards and the Geo- 
logical Survey; be it 


Resolved by the Colorado Metal Min- 
ing Association in annual convention 
assembled, That we commend and thank 
the director and officers of the Bureau 
of Mines for their efforts and strongly 
endorse retention of the bureau; and 
recommend that Congress provide for its 
maintenance on at liberal a 
basis as heretofore. 


least as 


RESOLUTION No. 4 


WHEREAS, The existing income tax 
law exempts from tax the income of 
corporations derived fron? gold mining, 
but does not appear to exempt such in- 
come when derived by individuals or 
partnerships; and 

WHEREAS, The mining of silver is 
equally necessary with that of gold to 
the prosperity of this country, and the 
stability of international exchange 
throughout the world; and 

WHereEAS, The mining of silver, 
equally with that of gold, has been ren- 
dered unprofitable by economic condi- 
tions, for which the miner is not 
responsible; and 

WHEREAS, The mining of gold and 
silver under present conditions rarely 
yields any profit; but the menace of con- 
fiscatory taxation on any profit that 
might be realized by an individual for- 
tunate enough to secure a profit is a 
serious hindrance to raising capital for 
investment in gold and silver mining 
enterprises; now be it 

Resolved by the Colorado Metal Min- 
ing Association in convention 
assembled, That we respectfully request 
the Congress of the United States, now 
in session, to remedy this inequality, and 
assist the miners of precious metals by 
exempting from taxation all income 
which may result from the precious 
metal mining industry; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be submitted to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and to the senators and rep- 
resentatives from Colorado in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


annual 


RESOLUTION No. 5 


Resolution adopted by the Denver 
County Metal Mining Association: 

Resolved, That the incoming president 
of the Colorado Metal Mining Associa- 
tion appoint a committee of five to in- 
quire into and recommend measures 
which will tend to the rehabilitation of 
the mining industry of Colorado, with 
special reference to the northern coun- 


ties which are now without marketing 
facilities within a reasonabie distance. 


RESOLUTION No. 6 


WHEREAS, In the many old mining 
districts of Colorado there are millions 
of tons of iow-grade ores still available, 
both in the mines as ore in place, stope 
fillings and on the dumps, which were 
developed incidental to the past great 
product.on in this State; 


WHEREAS, It is also a fact that there 
is a very incomplete record of this ton- 
nage both as to character, grade and 
amount; 

WuHergAS, There is very little exact 
data as to the extraction of the precious 
metals which could be obtained from 
these ores by the various milling meth- 
ods that are now available, through old 
processes, and by the more efficient 
methods of mining that have been de- 
veloped in late years; 

WHEREAS, The State of Colorado 
maintains a school of mines at Golden, 
which institution can, by the adoption 
ot the following course, become a leader 
in bringing the mining industry of Colo- 
rado back to the plane on which it de- 
serves to be; 

WHEREAS, The testing plant at Golden 
is to a great extent, and can easily be 
most efficiently, equipped to test and 
investigate through intelligent . experi- 
ment any type of ore in the State, by the 
various methods that might be neces- 
sary; 

WHEREAS, This plant, with approxi- 
mately $200,000 value, contains equip- 
ment which it would be impossible for 
any individual company to have for 
mere testing, excepting the very largest 
corporations maintaining such _ estab- 
lishments for their own private use; 

WHEREAS, This Golden plant could be 
made available to the Colorado mining 
public for the purpose of working out 
their individual problems; 

WuHerEAS, A practical plan which 
would involve an engineer and assistants 
in the field, sampling and securing all 
the exact data possible of the tonnage in 
the several camps at the individual 
mines, coupled with a research metal- 
lurgical engineer at the School of Mines 
testing plant, all under the direction of 
the board of trustees of the Colorado 
School of Mines, would, at comparatively 
small cost, produce results which would 
be one of the most potent factors in 
bringing about a revival of mining such 
as is the hope of all of Colorado; now, 
therefore, it is 
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Resolved by the Colorado: Metal Min- 
ing Association at the annual meeting 
thereof, January 22, 1924, That the offi- 
cers of said Association do forthwith 
proceed to make a thorough study and 
investigation of the practicability, prob- 
able results, initial costs and main- 
tenance costs of various detailed plans 
along the lines above set out; 

That said officers of the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association consult frequently 
with metal mine operators throughout 
the State, and with the state metal min- 
ing officials, including the State Com- 
missioner of Mines of Colorado, and the 
beard of trustees of the State Metal 
Mining Fund of Colorado, in the course 
of such study and investigation, secur- 
ing written suggestions and opinions 
from each of said officials as individual 
mining men and not simply as a board 
unit; 

That the results of such study, in- 
vestigation and consultation be embodied 
by the president and secretary of the 
Colorado Metal Mining Association in a 
written report to the next general meet- 
ing of the Association, prior to January 
24, 1925; 

That, should legislation be required to 
carry out the essential features of any 
one or more of the separate plans pro- 
posed to be adopted, proper legislative 
bills be duly drawn under the supervi- 
sion of the officers of the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association and brought to the 
attention of the members of the General 
Assembly of the State of Colorado from 
each of the respective mining counties, 
at least one month prior to the conven- 
ing of said General Assembly in the 
year: 1925, in the shape of complete 
typewritten bills ready for submission to 
committees of the House and Senate; 

That said report of the president and 
secretary, and such bills as have been 
drawn for the General Assembly, be 
duly submitted to the next annual meet- 
ing of the Colorado Metal Mining Asso- 
ciation in January, 1925, for the consid- 
eration of the entire body, and for such 
changes or amendments as may then be 
deemed advisable; 

That the mining members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly be promptly advised by 
the secretary of any changes or amend- 
ments desired by the association in any 
bill or bills previously brought to their 
attention as above stated. 


RESOLUTION No. 10 

WHenrEAsS, The burdens on the mining 
industry arising from heavy taxation, 
direct or indirect, form one of the great- 
est obstacles to its prosperity; and 

WHEREAS, Sound economic doctrine 
regards unnecessary taxation as a seri- 
ous evil, which, however, intended to be 
borne by the rich, inevitably falls on the 
people as a whole; be it 

Resolved, That we, this annual con- 


vention of the Colorado Chapter of the 
American Mining ‘ Congress, commend 
and support the efforts of the present 
administration to reduce taxation, and 
urge renewed effort to reduce the ex- 
penditure of national, state and local 
governments. 


RESOLUTION No. 14 


WHEREAS, The United States Geologi- 
cal Survey has for the past twenty years 
been engaged in a re-survey of the Lead- 
ville Mining District, Lake County, 
Colo., and in making a further study of 
ore deposits of that district; and 

WHEREAS, The known ore bodies of 
marketable grade previously discovered 
in this district have, in the meantime, 
become largely depleted, and the mining 
industry there is suffering from the lack 
of intelligent’development; and 

Wuergas, The publication and distri- 
bution of a report by the United States 
Geological Survey, covering the results 
of their thorough investigation of the 
district would prove of great value to 
the miners.of Leadville, and of much 
interest to the whole metal mining in- 
dustry; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, in convention 
assembled, petition the senators from 
Colorado to urge upon the Geological 
Survey the necessity for their early com- 
pletion of the Leadville Monograph, and 
the prompt publication and distribution 
of same; and be it further 

ResoWed, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey. 


RESOLUTION No. 15 


Wuereas, A supply of mine timbers 
is vital to the development of a mining 
district, and the cooperation of the 
Forestry Service with mine owners is 
absolutely essential; therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Colorado Metal Min- 
ing Association of the State of Colorado 
in convention assembled, That the policy 
of the Forestry Service take into con- 
sideration, basing upon their actual fig- 
ures and study of the situation, the con- 
ditions existing and controlling in the 
State of Colorado, and that the cutting 
of timber hereafter be conducted as fol- 
lows: 


A. No tract of timber will be sold for 
complete cutting as heretofore. 

B. That the Forestry Service aid the 
counties in building and maintaining 
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roads up the valleys and up into the 
higher portions of the mountains, in 
order that the timber may be taken out 
economically, as hereinafter recom- 
mended. 

C. That mines may buy and cut from 
the forests, under the direction of the 
Forestry Service, such timber as they 
require in their operations, and at such 
times as they require it. 

D. That when the mines require saw 
timber they may cut the trees from a 
designated section of government land, 
in such a way as to do the least pos- 
sible damage to the forests, and to cut 
those timbers that are more mature and 
that woulé be more likely to decay. 

E. When the mines require smaller 
timber, such as mine props and lagging, 
that they be required by the Forestry 
Service to cut from the smaller growths 
of Jack pine, in a way to thin out and 
advance the growth of the timber. 

F. That the miners of the State, by 
and through the State Metal Mining 
Association, hereby tender their full co- 
operation to the Forestry Department in 
the carrying out of a policy for the best 
interests of the mining industry and in 
the preservation of the timber resources 
of the State. 


RESOLUTION No. 16 


WHEREAS, U. S. Senate Bill 1182, for 
the reforestation of denuded areas and 
the protection of forest lands contains, 
in Section 8 of said bill, an authoriza- 
tion for the further withdrawal of pub- 
lic lands and their inclusion in forest 
reservations; and 

WHEREAS, Although in favor of forest 
preservation and the principle of re- 
forestation, we oppose the indiscriminate 
withdrawal of further areas of the pub- 
lic domain from entry under present 
laws; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association go on record as op- 
posing the passage of said bill unless 
Section 8 be eliminated or so amended 
as to prevent such further withdrawal 
ot public lands. 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company an- 
nounces the manufacture of a new type 
riveting hammer which embodies several 
new and improved features. This ham- 
mer is an interesting development in 
pneumatic riveter construction. Its out- 
standing features include bolted con- 
struction for holding the handle to the 
barrel; heavy section valve with liberal 
bearing surfaces; combination poppet 
and piston type throttle valve; power in 
excess of all ordinary requirements; low 
air consumption and exceptionally easy 
operation. 

Full information will be gladly fur- 
nished by the company upon request. 
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RACTICALLY every industry 

uses large quantities of water 

which are subsequently discharged 
as more or less polluted waters. The 
coal mining industry does not use much 
water except where the coal is washed, 
but large quantities are emeountered in 
mining and discharged as very hard or 
highly acié waters, or both. As a result, 
it has frequently been stated that the 
coal mining industry is the worst of- 
fender of all in the pollution of our 
streams and water supplies. With the 
continued growth of our country, it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that the 
fouling of streams by the uncontrolled 
discharge of polluted waste waters can- 
not be permitted to continue. 

In highly developed industrial sections 
of the United States it is impossible to 
maintain or restore the pristine purity 
of our larger streams, and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to protect any other 
than the smallest tributaries. In the 
average case, it is unnecessary to con- 
sider pristine purity as a standard, for 
the reason that the ability of a stream 
to absorb a certain amount of industrial 
wastes is an important natural resource 
that must be used. It is possible that 
the final purification of a water, whether 
it is to be used for industrial or domestic 
use, is properly a burden on the com- 
munity or industry which desires to use 
it, but a community or industry should 
not be unduly handicapped by the pres- 
ence of a large industry on the water- 
shed above. The industries and the 
communities are interdependent. They 
must both continue to exist in close 
proximity and use large quantities of 
water which must be of a reasonable 
standard of purity. 

As Mr. Campbell points out the broad 
questions of water pollution are being 
given an increasing amount of attention. 
Formerly the’ technical and industrial 
press considered chiefly methods of dis- 
charging the industrial waste waters. 
Now an increasing amount of attention 
is being given to methods of treatment 
and purification. Legislation also re- 
flects this change in opinion. The 
present session of Congress will probably 
enact measures designed to prevent the 
pollution by oil of coastal waters and 
waterways. The principal reasons for 
the passage of this legislation are the 
necessity of protecting the coastal bath- 
ing beaches, the fire hazard in our large 
harbors by reason of oil on the waters, 


*Engineer, Walter Companies, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINE WATER AND ITS TREATMENT 


A Discussion Of The Paper On This Subject, By J. R. Campbell, Of The H. C. 
Frick Coal Company, Which Appeared In The January Issue Of The Mining 


Congress Journal 


By CHARLES Haypock* 


and the imminent danger of the total 
destructies of our shellfish and other fish 
industries along the coast. The hearings 
on oil pollution bills before the last ses- 
sion of Congress produced considerable 
discussion concerning the pollution 
caused by the coal mining industry, and 
for a time it appeared not unlikely that 
legislation affecting all navigable water- 
ways would be enacted. This very 
clearly indicates the danger of the 
present situation. We do not have avail- 
able all the information needed to enact 
wise legislation, nor do we know how 
to purify the waters which have been 
polluted by many of our most important 
industrial processes, including coal min- 
ing. There are undoubtedly some who 
will disagree with this statement, which 
is made without any intention of mini- 
mizing the splendid results which have 
been obtained in many instances in puri- 
fying industrial waste waters. 


All of the methods of water purifica- 
tion and softening in common use simply 
alter the form of the impurities in solu- 
tion and have but little affect on the total 
solids. They are therefore palliatives 
and not correctives. As Mr. Campbell 
points out, only the barfum process will 
reduce total solids, and this process has 
not been developed on a commercial 
scale. 


A reasonable starting point in meeting 
our mine drainage problem is to protect 
the streams which are now pure. This 
would impose no burden on existing in- 
dustries, and would lead to a better ap- 
preciation of the value of water supplies 
and availability of wastes disposal as 
important items in the selection of in- 
dustrial sites. Legislation enacted in 
Pennsylvania in 1923 was designed to 
protect existing pure streams, except as 
to the discharge from coal mines and 
tanneries, which were eliminated in order 
that the act might be uniform with pre- 
vious legislation. This provides for a 
permit system of industrial waste dis- 
charge and the division of streams into 
classes, according to their present con- 
dition. 


It might be disastrous to enact anti- 
pollution legislation which would impose 
serious burdens on our industries, but 
with the history of railroad legislation 
of the last twenty-five years before us, 
we cannot consider that this is impos- 
sible, and our united efforts, therefore, 


should be directed toward obtaining, 
first a thorough knowledge of extent, 
causes and effects of industrial stream 
pollution and, secondly, developing 
methods of purifying these industrial 
waste waters. 

The American Water Works Associa- 
tion is carrying on a very important 
work through its committee on “Indus- 
trial Wastes in Relation to Water Sup- 
ply.” For two years this committee has 
been gathering information on the extent 
of pollution of public water supplies by 
industries and methods of purification of 
these wastes. Two progress reports, in- 
cluding a bibliography, have been pub- 
lished, and the committee is continuing 
its efforts. As this association is chiefly 
interested in domestic water supplies, 
the investigation is limited to that phase. 
While valuable data are being secured, it 
is unfortunate that the investigation is 
not being conducted from a_ broader 
viewpoint. The Engineers Club of Phila- 
delphia held a very interesting confer- 
ence on pollution of streams on October 
26, 1923. The papers presented at this 
meeting, which extended over three ses- 
sions, are being published in Engineers 
and Engineering, which is the jourral of 
the club. This meeting was very widely 
attended by several hundred representa- 
tives of industries and users of water, 
many of whom traveled long distances, 
and is a further indication of the wide 
interest the subject is attracting. These 
are important developments of the na- 
ture suggested by Prof. John W. Hallock, 
of the University of Pittsburgh, in his 
discussion of “Standardization of Mine 
Drainage from the Viewpoint of the 
Engineer.” 

Considerable information concerning 
industrial waste and stream pollution 
has been collected by various branches 
of the Federal Government. Having this 
and the importance of the subject in 
view, the Board of Direction of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers on 
April 3, 1922, adopted the following reso- 
lution, which resolution was duly trans- 
mitted to the proper authorities: “Re- 
solved: That the United States Govern- 
ment be requested to undertake, through 
the Department of Commerce, a complete 
investigation of the cause, extent and 
effect of pollution of waters by indus- 
tries, that methods of mitigating such 
evils be investigated, and that existing 
legislation be reviewed in order to de- 
termine what, if any, legislation is re- 
quired to cope with the situation.” There 
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is but little danger of these various 
activities overlapping, as the field is so 
broad that there is room for all. 

Colonel Roberts’ paper, “Acids in the 
Monongahela River” (November, 1911, 
Proceedings of the Engineers Society of 
Western Pennsylvania), is still one of 
the most comprehensive papers on this 
subject, and it is unfortunate that it has 
not been more widely circulated, as it 
was discussed by many men who are 
familiar with the extremely polluted con- 
ditions of the rivers and streams of the 
Pittsburgh district. Since 1911, the pol- 
lution of the rivers has_ increased 
enormously, but without other material 
change in the situation. 

The industrial history of the last ten 
or fifteen years includes many examples 
of profitable by-product recoveries from 
what were formerly waste products. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that this 
will be the history of mine water puri- 
fication, although up to this time no 
satisfactory methods have been devel- 
oped or has it been possible to isolate 
products which give promise of profitable 
by-product recovery. The barium proc- 
ess has possibilities, but must certainly 
be operated regeneratively or else the 
barium reclaimed and disposed of; 
otherwise the cost is prohibitive. A 
thorough technical investigation should 
be made in an effort to devise a new 
method of water purification which will 
meet our modern conditions of purifying 
large. volumes of highly polluted wastes. 
Such an investigation must necessarily 
be started in a laboratory, but must be 
tried out on a large scale, under the 
practical working conditions of cold 
weather and limited supervision, before 
any process can be considered a success. 

The work which has been done by Mr. 
Campbell in connection with the Calumet 
Mine Drainage Treating Plant is of the 
greatest value, and one of the most im- 
portant elements of value is his clear 
statement as to its objects and its accom- 
plishments. There has probably been 
more misrepresentation of this plan, 
undoubtedly innocent by those who are 
not entirely familiar with it, than of 
any other similar plant in our country. 
It is a milestone of the greatest import- 
ance, and it is to such that we must look 
for future progress. The effluent from 
this treating plant is a vast improvement 
over the mine drainage, but cannot be 
used for any ordinary industrial pur- 
pose, as it is exceedingly hard. If 
softened by any of the commercial 
methods, the total solids are so high that 
serious difficulties are encountered in its 
use. The importance of this plant is that 
it improves the character of the drain- 
age and is partly self-sustaining. 

The chemistry of mine water is fa- 
miliar to comparatively few. The dis- 
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tinction between free acidity and total 
apparent acidity is not appreciated in 
many instances, and it quite frequently 
happens that only total apparent acidity 
is determined. The importance of this 
distinction can hardly be over-empha- 
sized. A water which is alkaline to 
methyl orange and acid to phenol phtha- 
lein is still high corrosive and rapidly 
attacks the ordinary ferrous metals. 

Now that the interest of the entire 
country in the pollution of streams by 
industries is coming to be widely appre- 
ciated, and with the growth of coopera- 
tion in solving these problems no doubt 
much more rapid progress will be made 
in finding a solution. It is certainly to 
be hoped that some solution can be 
found before public opinion demands the 
passage of legislation which will detri- 
mentally affect our basic industries, in 
which coal mining plays such an im- 
portant part. 


B. DALY 


Recently appointed General Manager of 
Mines, Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Mr. Daly is Chairman, Underground 
Transportation Section, Standardiza- 
tion Division, the American Mining 
Congress. 


DEAD RECKONING IN COAL 
(Continued from page 114) 
ting the business. The union operator 
is paying the union scale and allowing 
his mines to lie idle. 

Non-unionism, however, has abrogated 
all rules as to employment. Thus, a 
non-union operator, his sons, his cousins, 
his nephews, and in some cases, his 
grandchildren, are all working in the 
mines, side by side, with a few hired cut- 
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ters, who class themselves as practical 
miners. The skilled work is being done 
by professionals. The day work—the 
rough work—is being done by the mem- 
bers of the family. These members of 
the family own neither clocks nor 
watches. They lay tracks, set switches, 
clean up the mine, and do the develop- 
ment work, after the employed men have 
left the job. One member of the family 
is equal to three employes. 

The little mine may not be, in an aca- 
demic sense, economical. However, it is 
subject to this kind of management and 
operation, and the cost of production is 
correspondingly low. The big mine, 
having to meet that competition, finds a 
selling price at the market which it can- 
not meet. 

When all of this is sifted down to one 
econclusion, we are facing a great conflict 
between theory and practice these days. 
Theory on every score, however, is los- 
ing out. Theory says that we ought to 
have a business stabilized by big com- 
penies. Practice is proving that the 
most dangerous thing to the big com- 
pany is the small mine with a propensity 
to become non-union. And, rather than 
moving toward stabilization, competition 
is running away from it. 


THE REVENUE BILL OF 1924 
(Continued from page 116) 


these sections may apply retroactively 
in many cases. 


THE MELLON PLAN 


The plan of tax revision proposed by 
Secretary Mellon has been rejected by 
the House except as to the administra- 
tive changes proposed. What Congress 
will do finally with the Mellon plan re- 
mains to be seen. The early passage of 
the bill is not assured. A compromise is 
expected before the ‘bill passes the Sen- 
ate which will fix the maximum sur- 
tax rate at 35 percent. The fight over 
surtax rates will prove to be the prin- 
cipal obstacle. The proposal for a con- 
stitutional amendment which would 
permit the taxing of income from tax- 
exempt Federal, state and local securi- 
ties has been defeated in the House. 
Taxpayers may hope for some reduction 
in taxes during this session of Congress. 
Whether or not the revenue measure 
which finally passes will actually reduce 
taxes for all classes of taxpayers in a 
manner that will be beneficial to the 
entire country, or will relieve some and 
shift the burden to others, will depend 
largely upon the attitude of Congress 
toward the soldiers’ bonus, and the sup- 
vort which the Mellon plan receives 
“rom the public. 


In 1920 the American Federation of 
Labor had 4,078,740 members. In 1928 
it had 2,926,468 members. 
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mining industry. 
committee submitted these recommenda- 


Standards Committee. 
tion has so far been taken. The General 


their 
that will review these 
reports are: 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


STANDARDIZING UNDERGROUND TRANSPORTATION 


Committee Of American Mining Congress After Four Years Study Makes Recommen- 
dations For Tentative Standards, Including Coal Mine Car Design, Hand Brakes, 
Mine Car Wheels, Mine Tracks And Signals And Locomotives 


Standardization Division of the 
American Mining Congress has de- 


HE Coal Mining Section on Un- 
derground Transportation of the 


veloped its work to the point where it 
has made definite recommendations for 


tentative standards in method, practice 
and equipment for adoption by the coal 
In October, 1922, this 


tions to the General Mining Correlating 
Committee of the American Engineering 
No definite ac- 


Correlating Committee in January had 
so organized its work that the organi- 
zations listed herewith have appointed 
representatives to consider the reports 
submitted to it by the Standardization 
Division of the American Mining Con- 


gress—among which are the recommen- 


dations on underground transportation. 
The other reports submitted to the 


Correlating Committee include: 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment, 

Mine Drainage, 

Underground Power Transmission and 
Power Equipment, 

Mine Ventilation (Coal and Metal). 

Organizations and 


drews Allen, of Allen & Garcia Co., 
Isabella Building, Chicago, Ill. 


THE ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 


J. H. Griftner, The Associated Com- 
panies, Hartford, Conn. 


CoAL MINING INSTITUTE OF AMERICA: 


Thomas Mather, mine inspector, Ty- 
rone, Pa. ‘ 

Rush Hosler, Pennsylvania Compensa- 
tion Rating and Inspection Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS: 


Mine Ventilation (Coal)—Carl Trik, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Mine Ventilation (Metal)—Chas. A. 

Mitke, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Underground Transportation —C. E. 
Watts, Berwind-White Coal Mng. 
Co., Windber, Pa. 

Underground Power Transmission— 
A. B. Kiser, Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Power Equipment—F. L. Stone, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Mine Drainage—Chas. H. Matthews, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Outside Coal Handling Equipment— 


Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley 
Building, Chicago, Il. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF MINES: 


Mine Ventilation (Coal)—J. W. Paul, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mine Ventilation (Metal)—George E. 

McElroy, Butte, Mont. 

Underground Transportation— 

a. Mine Locomotives—L. C. LIlsley, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

b. Design and Construction of Mine 
Cars—Frank E. Cash, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

ec. Mine Tracks and Signals—Frank 
E. Cash, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Underground Power Transmission and 

Power Equipment— 

a. Standardization of Equipment— 
L. C. Isley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

b. Standardization of Practice—L. 
C. Ilsley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mine Drainage— 

a. Specifications—M. van 
Siclen, Washington, D. C. 

b. Standard Practice—M. van Sic- 
len, Washington, D. C. 

Outside Coal Handling Equipment— 

H. W. Brooks, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

On May 29, 1923, the 


representatives 


MINING AND METAL- 
LURGICAL ENGINEERS: 


ne Riser 


ninth regular meeting of 
the Committee on Under- 
ground Transportation 
was held at the office of 
Mr. J. Milliken, presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh 


Mine Ventilation— 


Testing Laboratory, 


Frank Haas, con- 
sulting engineer, 
Consolidation Coal 
Company, Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

Underground Trans- 
portation—John J. 
Lincoln, general 
manager, Upland 


Coal and Coke Co., 


Elkhorn, W. Va. 
Underground Power 


Transmission and 


2. 
Power Equipment— + 


Pittsburgh, Pa., who is 


chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Mine Car De- 
sign. 

At this meeting the 
chairmen of the several 
subcommittees were pres- 
ent and a plan of action 


of shock 


So uke Hales for the work for 1923 
iar was decided upon. It 
[ee was concluded that their 


report should take the 
form of a general review 


by each subcommittee of 


++ > +| its past work, incorpo- 

Harry M. Warren, of Bese rate any changes or 
electrical engineer, modifications in the re- 
D. L. & W. R. R. na ports of its past recom- 
Co., Scranton, Pa. | = |ops mendations as deemed 
Mine Drainage—W. L. —_ advisable, and suggest 


Affelder, assistant to 
president, Hillman 
Coal and Coke Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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mended Practice” in the past, having 
been open for discussion and criticism 
by the general public for two or three 
years, some modifications to same might 
be advantageous, and that this review 
would afford opportunity to incorporate 
any changes or additions that might be 
found advisable. 


MINE CAR DESIGN 


The Subcommittee on the Design and 
Standardization of Car Construction 
presented its first report to the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress in Denver in 1920. 

At this time, after having been in 
touch with the Track Committee, recom- 
mendations were made governing track 
gauge, minimum track curvature, wheel 
base of coal mine cars, maximum out- 
side length of car body and, in addition 
to the above, four items, various details 
of car construction, were suggested. 


In 1921 a meeting of the American 
Mining Congress was held in Chicago. 
The committee made a report of prog- 
ress, advising of the appointment of 
committees on sizes and types of draw- 
bars, bumpers and couplings; on sizes of 
rivets, bolts and irons for both wood, 
steel and composite car bodies; on sizes 
of lumber and steel shapes; on wheels; 
and on types of hand-brakes. Definite 
recommendations were made covering 
specifications of these materials, includ- 
ing the standards for steel plates, bars, 
shapes and rivets for grey malleable iron 
and steel castings and for bolts and nuts. 


At the 1922 meeting of the American 
Mining Congress, which was held in 
Cleveland, this committee presented a 
comprehensive report covering standards 
for wheels for use in mine cars. 

In the construction of mine cars many 
methods and practices are now in vogue 
that this committee would be very glad 
to consider and make recommendations 
for the best types of cars for the several 
types of commodities that will be handled 
and giving consideration to the types of 
mines in which they operate. A list of 
these items is given because the detail 
is not always grasped when a mine car 
just as a whole is considered: 

Material of Construction, 

Steel, 

Size of Mine Cars, 

End Gates and Fastenings, 

Drawbars, 

Hitchings, Mine Car Couplings, 

Pocket Bumpers, 

Hollow Axles, 

Fastening Axles to Bottom of Car, 

Bearings, 

Maintenance and Cars, 

Wood, 

Composite Cars, 

How to Figure Capacity of a Mine 
Car, 

Wagons with Tight Ends, 

Bumpers, 
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Automatic 
Heads, 
Wheels and Axles, 

Methods of Attaching Wheel to Axles, 
Foundry Methods, 

Lubrication, 

Inspection of Mine Cars. 


Couplers; Spring Draw 


MINE TRACKS AND SIGNALS 


The sectional Subcommittee on Mine 
Tracks and Signals, of which Mr. Fred 
Norman, chief engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining »., Kittanning, Pa., is chairman, 
has substituted new drawings covering 
criticisms of certain minor parts of 
switches. The former drawings were 
submitted with the report of 1921. The 
drawings herewith submitted are as fol- 
lows: Two drawings of main entry 
turnout, three drawings of butt entry 
turnout, and two drawings of room 
turnouts. 

The changes are made for the purpose 
of strengthening certain parts, such as 
flange clips, switch plates, heel plates, 
braces, etc., but do not change anything 
but minor detail, as more fully shown on 
drawings herewith submitted. 

It was brought to the committee’s at- 
tention that what is generally known 
as a “curved room turnout” has been 
adopted by a large number of mines, 
and quite generally in use in many sec- 
tions of the country. 

With this fact in view the committee 
wishes to add this “curved room turnout” 
as a standard turnout, to the other turn- 
outs already recommended for stand- 
ardization. 

This turnout consists of a combination 
frog and closures in one piece, so that 
frog wing rails are elongated, one 
straight and one curved, to the point of 
junction with the switch, as shown on 
drawing, “Mine Turnouts—25-ft. Center 
Radius Room Turnout,” herewith sub- 
mitted. 

This arrangement facilitates the lay- 
ing of the turnout, which consists of 
only two parts, the frog and the switch, 
but has the drawback that the frogs 
must be made right and left, not being 
interchangeable from one to the other 
side of the track, when pointing in the 
same direction. This feature, however, 
is considered outweighed by the saving 
in labor of laying the turnout, elimina- 
tion of joints, increased rigidity, and 
better alignment, as compared with 
short frog and closures. 

The committee recommends _ this 
“Curved Room Turnout” for standard- 
ization as per drawing submitted. 

The matter of cast frogs was dis- 
cussed, and the committee made the 
following recommendations for further 
discussion, as per drawing herewith 
submitted of “Solid Cast Frog,” com- 
prising sizes from No. 1% to No. 6, in- 
clusive, for rail sections of No. 16 to No. 
70, inclusive, in either plain or flanged 
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frogs of two classes for light and heavy 
equipment. 

Class “A” is designed for equipment 
not to exceed 7% tons axle loading, 
while Class “B” is designed for heavier 
equipment with axle loading over 7% 
tons, and can be operated successfully 
with equipment having axle loadings up 
to 25 tons. 

Manganese steel or equal is recom- 
mended for frogs when the axle loadings 
on operating units exceed 7% tons and 
in cases of excessive traffic with lighter 
equipment. 

The above conclusions were derived 
from the performance of the different 
kinds of frogs in service over a period 
of three years. It was found that the 
carbon steel frogs battered down under 
the heavier equipment, while the man- 
ganese steel frogs withstood the pound- 
ing successfully. For equipment with 
axle loading from 3% to 6% tons the 
carbon steel frogs that have been in 
service three years do not show any bat- 
tering on the running surface, and but 
little wear. 

The chemical composition of the car- 
bon steel frogs was within the following 
limits and heat treated: 


Sulphur not over......... 
Phosphorus not over 


Physical qualities: Tensile strength, 
90,000 to 100,000 pounds; elastic limits, 
45 percent of tensile strength; elonga- 
tion, 15 percent. 

The manganese steel frogs contained 
between 11 and 14 percent of manganese 
in the finished product with tensile 
strength not less than 120,000 pounds 
and elongation not less than 30 percent. 

It may be well at this time to suggest 
a metal requirement for cast frogs, and 
in the absence of any experimental data 
or this subject the committee is offering 
the following specifications for metal 
requirements for carbon and manganese 
steel frogs, or equal, for discussion. 


CARBON STEEL FROGS 


Chemical Properties: 


Sulphur not over....... 
Phosphorus not over.... 


Physical properties: Tensile strength, 
not less than 100,000 pounds per square 
inch; elastic limits, not less than 45 per- 
cent of tensile strength; elongation, not 
less than 15 percent; heated to 1,000 de- 
grees C., then quenched in water. 


MANGANESE FROGS 


Chemical Properties: 
Silicon 30to .50 
Manganese ........ 11.00 to 14.00 
Sulphur not over... 05 
Phosphorus not over .06 
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Physical properties: Tensile strength, 
not less than 120,000 pounds per square 
inch; elastic limits, not less than 45 per- 
cent of tensile strength; elongation, not 
less than 30 percent; heated to 1,000 de- 
grees C., then quenched in water. 

_ Finish: All frogs to be foundry finish, 
straight in line and surface, free’ from 
twists, kinks, waves, cracks or any other 
injurious defects that will impair their 
strength or wearing qualities, with all 
burrs and rough edges removed. 

Two types of frogs are recommended, 
plain and flanged. 

The flanged frogs have all the operat- 
ing advantages of the plain frogs with 
the additional advantage of the guarded 
feature, which is especially desired in 
loose wheel equipment, and do not require 
guard rail protection. Their disadvan- 
tage is that they must be designed for 
wheels with uniform treads; a much de- 
sired feature on all rolling equipment. 

These frogs are designed flanged bear- 
ing to give additional support to the 
narrow tread wheel passing over the 
point of frog, and chamfered at heel and 
toe to take care of grooved ties. Both 
of these features add materially to easy 
running, service life and saving of wear 
and tear on rolling equipment. 

Design as well as metal enters into the 
efficiency of the solid cast frog. In a 
certain case cast steel frogs designed 
along the lines of built-up frogs were 
put into service and lasted twenty-three 
days. A steel frog of the above design 
gave over a year of service without 
showing any excess wear. Riveted plate 


or bolted built-up frogs previously used 
at this point gave one year of service. 

The reason for the poor performance 
of cast steel deep-flangway and built-up 
frogs was due to the narrow treads on 
wheels (3% in. to 4 in.) which are not 
wide enough to properly span the throat 
of the frog at the point causing exces- 
sive pounding, while the flange bearing 
frogs engage the flanges of the wheels 
at this point, giving the wheels sufficient 
support to eliminate any pounding until 
the treads are again firmly engaging the 
running surface of the frog. 

This example is given as an illustra- 
tion to prove design is an important fac- 
tor in frog construction to secure maxi- 
mum service. While the efficiency of the 
flange bearing carbon steel frog has not 
been definitely established, it seems that 
the ratio in favor of the cast steel frog 
is 8 to 1 over the built-up frogs, and 
slightly less in first cost. Manganese 
steel has a still larger ratio of efficiency 
than the carbon steel but costs more. 


MINE LOCOMOTIVES 


The Subcommittee on Locomotives of 
the Underground Transportation Com- 
mittee has submitted the following rec- 
ommendations as tentative standards. 
In submitting the report, Mr. Graham 
Bright, chairman of the committee, said: 

“A few years ago there was consid- 
erable confusion with regard to build- 
ing mine locomotives, especially as to 
voltage, weight, speed and drawbar pull. 
To cut down a great deal of this con- 
fusion, and to put locomotive ratings on 
an equal basis, the Electric Power Club 


established some recommendations which 
have been fairly closely followed, and 
have resulted in a considerable saving 
by both the coal operators and the loco- 
motive manufacturer. The Subcommit- 
tee of the Underground Transportation 
Committee has studied these rules 
closely, and has selected certain sec- 
tions which have been followed closely 
by the locomotive manufacturers during 
the last few years, as the subcommittee 
feels that these should be recommended 
as standard practices.” 

The following standards are proposed: 


TROLLEY TYPE 
1. Voltage Ratings: 

The standard direct current voltage 
for trolley type mine locomotives shall 
be 250 and 500 volts, and in order to 
obtain this voltage at the locomotive, the 
voltage at the point of generation shall 
not be greater than 300 or 600 volts. 

2. Locomotive Weights: 

The standard sizes of mine locomotives 
shall be as follows: 

(a) For single motor locomotives, 1, 
246, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 10 tons. 

(b) For 2-motor locomotives, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 18, 15, 20 and 25 tons. 

(c) For 3-motor locomotives, 15, 20, 
25, 30 and 35 tons. 

8. Drawbar Pull: 

The drawbar pull on a straight level 
track with dry clean rails shall be deter- 
mined as follows: 

Running drawbar pull—steel tread 
wheels, 25 percent of weight of loco- 
motive. 

Running drawbar pull—chilled wheels, 
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20 percent of weight of locomotive. 

Starting drawbar pull with sand— 
steel tread wheels, 30 percent of weight 
of locomotive. 

Starting drawbar pull with sand— 
chilled wheels, 25 percent of weight of 
locomotive. 

4. Rating of Locomotives: 

The locomotive rating shall be based 
on running drawbar pull in pounds on 
the level, and speed in miles per hour 
that motors will develop as determined 
at a rated voltage, making allowance of 
5 percent for each spur gear reduction, 
and 7% percent for each bevel gear 
transmission, and 1 percent of the 
weight of the locomotive loss of tractive 
effort in journals, flanges and other 
losses. 


5. Motor Ratings: 

Mine locomotive motors shall be given 
nominal ratings which shall be the horse 
power output at the armature shaft, ex- 
cluding gear and other transmission 
losses which the motors will develop for 
one hour under normal rated conditions 
on a stand test with covers removed, and 
with natural ventilation, without exceed- 
ing a temperature rise of 75 degrees on 
all parts except the commutator on 
which will be allowed a rise of 90 de- 
grees; temperature measurements to be 
made by thermometer. 


STORAGE BATTERY TYPE 


The weight of storage battery loco- 
motives shall be based on the chassis 
weight, which is the weight of the loco- 
motive exclusive of battery and electrical 
equipment. The standard weights of 
chassis shall be 6,000, 7,000, 8,000 and 
10,000 pounds. The corresponding draw- 
bar pull for each chassis weight shall 
be 1,000, 1,500, 2,000 and 3,000 pounds. 

The standard voltage for storage bat- 
tery locomotives shall be 80 volts, and 
the speed at the standard drawbar pull 
and at 80 volts shall be 3% miles per 
hour. 

For the coming year, it is recom- 
mended that the committee look into the 
following questions: 

Speed of trolley type gathering and 
main haulage locomotives. 

Car friction to allow for plain bearing 
cars. 

Car friction to allow for roller or ball 
bearing cars. 

Curve friction. 

Wheel flange and tread contour of 
locomotive wheels. 

Believing that the best way to deter- 
mine the stability of recommendations is 
to try them out and then make any 
changes that are necessary before the 
recommendations are adopted as perma- 
nent standards, these recommendations 
were submitted to the industry, through 
the Third National Standardization Bul- 
letin, with the result that the following 
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suggestions are made as improvements 
on the suggested standards: 

The first is in regard to the speed 
of trolley type gathering locomotives. 
It is recommended that this speed 
be from 5 to 6 miles per hour. In the 
past it has been generally agreed that 
gathering locomotives should operate at 
6 miles per hour. A considerable advan- 
tage, however, might be gained by allow- 
ing a little more latitude in this speed, 
as it has been found that, with a speed 
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of 5 miles per hour, just as many cars 
can be gathered in a day’s time as with 
6 miles per hour, and a fair amount of 
power can be saved. It is seldom, in 
gathering service, that the full speed of 
the locomotive can be utilized, as most 
of the operation consists of very short 
runs, during which speed seldom gets as 
high as 5 to 6 miles per hour. 

The second item is the speed for main 
haulage locomotives, and it is suggested 
that this be from 7 to 8 miles per hour. 
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In regard to the allowance for friction 
on mine cars, it has been suggested that 
this allowance be 30 pounds per ton for 
cars having plain bearings. Where cars 
are equipped with roller bearings, it is 
suggested that this value be 15 pounds 
per ton. It is true that in some cases, 
where roller bearings are not properly 
taken care of, the friction may be as 
high as 30 pounds per ton. Under the 
same conditions, however, a plain bear- 
ing may have a friction of 40 to 50 
pounds per ton, so that, for good aver- 
age conditions, a value of 15 pounds per 
ton should be obtained without difficulty. 

Ball bearings on mine cars may reduce 
the value below 15 pounds per ton, but 
the use of ball bearings has not become 
general, and there is little data upon 
which to base any definite recommenda- 
tions. It is, therefore, recommended 
that no account be taken of ball bear- 
ings on mine cars at this time. 

It is suggested that the value to be 
used for curve friction be placed at 0.7 
pounds for each degree of curvature. 
The street railways use a value of 0.5 
pounds for each degree of curvature, but 
it is felt that for the narrow gauge in- 
dustrial and mine work, it would be 
safer to use a value of 0.7 pounds. It 
is to be hoped that during the near fu- 
ture some reliable data can be obtained 
which will check this value of the curve 
friction. The fact that a small percent- 
age of the cars on a trip can be on the 
curve at the same time makes this ques- 
tion of curve resistance relatively much 
less important than the friction on 
straight track. 

The Electric Power Club has re- 
cently come to a decision regarding the 
question of wheel flange and tread con- 
tour. This is a question that has very 
little bearing on the operation of mine 
cars, but should have considerable bear- 
ing on the building of locomotive wheels, 
from a manufacturing standpoint. The 
shape of the wheel flange and tread will 
change shortly after the locomotive has 
been placed in operation, so that for over 
90 percent of the life of the tire, a wheel 
flange and tread contour will be con- 
siderably different from that of the 
wheel when new, so that the only real 
object in standardizing would be the 
assistance given in cutting down the 
cost of manufacture. 

The recommendations, together with 
comprehensive drawings, for standard- 
ization of mine car wheels were submit- 
ted by the chairman of the subcommittee 
on this subject, Mr. C. K. Witmer, West- 
moreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa., through 
the Third Standardization Bulletin, 


copies of which may be obtained from the 
American Mining Congress. 
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STANDARDIZING UNDERGROUND 
TRANSPORTATION 


A Manufacturer’s Viewpoint 


By D. F. LEPLEy 
Connellsville Mfg. and Supply Co. 


HAT would standardization 
of underground transportation 

\ \ equipment mean to the manu- 
facturer? 

Without a careful analysis the manu- 
facturer might at first answer, “Noth- 
ing.” 

But let us try first to look into the 
matter a little before accepting that 
answer. 

There is perhaps no other industry 
that must of necessity deal with such a 
great diversity of conditions as that of 
coal mining. 

The Creator made and put the coal 
where it is. He gave it its diversified 
character and qualities in different 
localities. 

He shaped the earth’s surface and its 
relation to the coal beds and left it all 
for man to deal with. 

Years ago, and perhaps even in more 
recent times, quite a few men have gone 
into the coal business, who really had 
no business to be in it, on account of 
their lack of engineering knowledge and 
experience, and money enough to open 
up, equip, and operate a mine on an 
economical and efficient basis. 


The result is, or at least has been, a ’ 


conglomeration of freaks and misfits in 
equipment that made it hard for the 
man, who had to take a coal business 
over when its promoter failed, to put it 
on an economical working basis. 

I believe it has been understood by 
the Committee on Underground Trans- 
portation that it should include all of 
the equipment brought into service for 
moving the coal from the room in the 
workings to the tipple on the surface. 

This of course would include cars, 
tracks, haulage motors (all kinds), haul- 
age engines (rope, steam, and electric), 
hoist cages and skips, hoist engines 
(steam and electric), conveyors (belt, 
chain and pan). 

On account of the great diversity of 
the conditions above referred too, found 
in the different coal fields and the dif- 
ferent sections of the same field, I 
would consider it impracticable to at- 
tempt the standardization of all of the 
equipment of the present, and older 
mines, along hard and fast lines. 

While there must always be more or 
less difficulty in doing this, even in new 
and modern developments, I am sure 
that a great deal can be done along this 
line in the operations of the future, that 
would mean much to the manufacturer 
of mining equipment. 


Every manufacturer, if he would 
make the equipment fit the job, knows 
what it means to be obliged to work up 
a new design, and a full set of draw- 
ings and patterns, from “the ground up” 
on every contract for equipment, in- 
stead of producing his product on a 
regular “manufacturing” basis, like 
turning out nails and carpet tacks. 

This, perhaps, is too wild a dream 
ever to be realized but yet, sometimes 
dreams come true. 

Think of what it would mean in the 
cost of mine car building if all mine 
track gauges could be made the same, 
and a standard mine car truck built 
with wheel base, gauge, and axles the 
same, so that any size or capacity of car 
body could be mounted on it. 

And if all mine tracks, supplies, 
frogs, switches, turnouts, etc., were 
standard; if all these were standard 
“stuff” like “Fords,” it would save the 
mining people a lot of money. 

It would be especially valuable to the 
manufacturer (as well as the miner) if 
he could build 50 cages all alike, at one 
time, instead of one or two; at least 
build all of the parts for them so that 
he could assemble one or a dozen 
promptly upon receipt of an order. 

The same thing could be said of prac- 
tically all of the different lines of equip- 
ment, such as skips, skip loading equip- 
ments, haulage motors, haulage and 
hoist engines, conveyors, etc. 

However, let us not forget to look at 
another page of this story. 

Suppose that the engineers and oper- 
ators who fix and establish the stand- 
ards for the manufacturer miss some- 
thing, “miss a guess,” and the manu- 
facturers started in to “manufacture” 
a lot of “things” and then after alittle 
while they are found not to “fit the 
job.” Then what? : 

Or, suppose that the “development of 
the art,” in some more or less compli- 
cated lines was not quite complete and 
the manufacturer suddenly had a call 
for a large production on that particu- 
lar “standard” line and he produced it. 
I am wondering then how many people 
would be in trouble. 

Then again, if some “dreamer,” after 
a few years; were to dream out some 
“new and useful” invention; that the 
former “dreamers” had not visualized, 
that would soon make a new “up to date 
mine” look old; would you change your 
standards? 

I do not believe it possible to ever 
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smother out the inventive ingenuity of 
the “genus homo.” 

Therefore, a diversity of improve- 
ments will. always continue to be made 
in every line of human activity, includ- 
ing the mining industry. 

This is progress and must not be lost 
sight of in our standardization pro- 
gram. 

Perhaps, after all, it might be well in 
this matter, as in some others, to follow 
nature’s way; to “make haste slowly.” 

There is no doubt in my mind, how- 
ever, but that ultimately enough can be 
accomplished in standardizing our min- 
ing equipment to work ‘out. large econ- 
omies for both the manufacturer and 
user. But in my judgment it must be 
accomplished through the close and un- 
selfish cooperation in thought and effort, 
of the miner, the engineer, and the 
manufacturer through a period of years. 

I believe that this program should 
rightfully be headed by the coal sales 
department, which is in constant touch 
with the buyer of the product. 

Then let the miner and the engineer 
work out methods and ways for satis- 
fying the buyers’ demands, and call upon 
the manufacturer to invent and design 
suitable equipment, along certain fixed 
lines, to meet their requirements in the 
most efficient and economical manner. 

No one can offer at this time a final 
solution for this complex problem. 
These few thoughts and suggestions are 
submitted for the consideration of those 
who are interested in applying practi- 
cal and tentative standards. 


George A. Drysdale, of Indianapolis, 
a metallurgist of note, has accepted the 
metallurgical editorship of the Foundry, 
published by the Penton Publishing Co. 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Drysdale for a number of years 
has been metallurgical engineer for the 
Atlas Engine Works. His recent article 
published in the MINING CONGRESS JOUR- 
NAL, on “Mine Water and Its Action on 
Mine Drainage Equipment,” was re- 
ceived with unusual interest by members 
of the mining industry. He has for the 
past year been chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Mine Water of the Drainage 
Section of the Standardization Division 
of the American Mining Congress. 


ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY 
PRESIDENT 


Professor Fred Crabtree, head of the 
Department of Metallurgical and Min- 
ing Engineering at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, has been elected president 
of the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. This organization, with a 
membership of 1,200, is one of the larg- 
est engineers’ societies in the country. 
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CURRENT OIL SHALE NOTES 


HE Pennsylvania Geological Sur- 
vey has just issued a comprehen- 
sive and dignified report by Chas. 
R. Fettke, associate professor of geology 
and mineralogy at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, on the oil resources 
in coals and carbonaceous shales of 
Pennsylvania. Much of the work has 
been done on coals, although the oil 
shale deposits of the State are not 
neglected. Although these are much 
leaner than the oil shales of Colorado, 
and even of a grade lower than the 
shales of Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana, 
exact information about them is desir- 
able as they form a part of the avail- 
able sources of oil for the future. 

The recent discovery of oil shale de- 
posits at West Somerset, England, has 
aroused international interest. The 
lack of oil wells in Great Britain has 
caused her to import her oil supply 
from abroad, except that produced in 
Scotland from shale. The oil shale de- 
posits in Norfolk and Dorsetshire are 
so impregnated with sulphur as to be 
non-commercial, until a cheap desulphur- 
ization process is discovered. The eco- 
nomic value of the West Somerset de- 
posit is yet to be proved. 

The Catlin Oil Shale Plant at Elko, 
Nevada, seems to have gained the dis- 
tinction of being the first oil shale plant 
to operate successfully on a commercial 
basis. The Elko Lamoille Power Com- 
pany has contracted with the Catlin 
Company for a supply of oil to run their 
Diesel engine. The contract was com- 
pleted only after a careful test of the 
Catlin oil—a test which showed superi- 
ority over oils formerly used. 

The California State Mining Bureau 
has just published a report by F. D. 
Gore, on the oil shales of Santa Bar- 
bara County, Calif. This deposit is 
different, both chemically and physi- 
cally, from most other deposits, in that 
it contains an appreciable amount of 
crude oil which can be extracted by sol- 
vents such as benzol, chloroform and 
pyridine. Geologically the deposit lies 
in the lower series of the Monterey 
shales of the middle Miocene period. In 
the Casmalia field wells have penetrated 
these shales to a depth of 700 feet; in 
the Santa Maria field, to a depth of 
2,000 feet. 

The Ventura-Colorado Oil Company 
has recently secured patent to the Gold 
Oil group of claims, comprising thirty- 
two claims or a total of 4,947 acres, in 
Roan Creek, 20 miles northwest of De- 
beque, Colo. The cash payment in- 
volved $12,370. 

In the district immediately adjacent 
to Grand Valley, Colo., there are 200,000 
acres of rich, massive, and easily 


worked oil shale, beside 56,000 acres in 
the Naval Reserve. It is conservatively 
estimated that 86,700 barrels of oil can 
be produced from each acre. 


The oil shale industry in Esthonia 
dates from November, 1918, when the 
German occupational forces left. The 
new Esthonian government, as the suc- 
cessor of the old Russian government, 
took possession of the oil shale deposits 
and established the oil shale industry, 
under the personal management of Nart 
Rand, a civil engineer. At the Kohtla- 
Jarve mine 1,500 men are now employed. 
There are 21 locomotives, 600 dumping 
cars, and 66 houses at the plant. The 
houses comprise not only dwellings but 
a hospital, school, post office, bank and 
stores. At this spot a fierce battle oc- 
curred between the Esthonian army and 
the Russian bolsheviks. 


OIL SHALE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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State Mining Bureau, September, 1923, 
pp. 211-224. 
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Oil Shale Industry, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines Technical Paper No. 324, 1923, 
pp. 1-50. 

Murray, A. L.—Sanitation in Oil 
Shale Camps, U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Technical Paper No. 324, 1928, pp. 51-57. 

Oil Shale Industry in 1923, Mining 
Journal, London, December, 1923, pp. 
1005-6. 

Scottish Oils 7 Percent Non-Cumula- 
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1923, p. 853. 
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London, December 22, 1923, p. 861. 
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Shoes of aluminum, with wooden soles, 
are now made in Germany and used by 
workmen in chemical factories. 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 


Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 
30 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


ACETYLENE GAS 


Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 


AMALGAMATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

AUTOMATIC WEIGHING 
MACHINES 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

BATTERIES (Storage, Gas 
Welding, Cutting, Dis- 
solved Acetylene) 


Prest-O-Lite Co,, 30 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 


Gurney Ball Bearing Co., James- 
town, Y. 

BEARINGS (Roller) 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 


son, N. J. 


BELTING (Conveygar, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BIT SHARPENERS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 


Atlas Powder Co., 
Delaware. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLOWERS (Disc) 
J. C. Stine Co., Tyrone, Pa. 


Wilmington, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 
‘ngersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadwa 


CHEMICALS 


R i Hasslacher Chemical 


New York City 


BOILER MOUNTINGS 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


BOILERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ceo., 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

— Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


Milwau- 


BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CABLES (Connectors 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


and 


CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes & _ Bros., Robert, Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


CAR WHEEL BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
son, J. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CHAINS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, DRIVE 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, FRONT END 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, OILING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SLING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 


Co., 


Harri- 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


& 
Co., 709-717 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., C I 


Chicago. 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


General Electric Co., 
N. Y. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

CLUTCHES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

COAL COMPANIES 

Ceneral Coal Company, Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thorne, Neale & Co., 


Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

Bertha-Consumers Company, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

COAL DRYING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., = N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

t Schaefer Co., 

Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Wrigley 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Oh io. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL WASHING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 


io. 
COILS (Choke) 

Schenectady, 


General Electric Co., 
N. Y. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


Schenectady, . 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York 
CONDENSERS 
< Mfg. Co., Milwav- 
Ce., 11 Breadway. 
New York City. 
CONTROLLERS 
Schenectady, 


General Electric Co., 
N. Y 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, IIl. 

CONVEYOR BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, N 

CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
— Engineering Co., Hazleten, 
a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, ‘Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 

United Metals Selling Co. 42 
Broadway, New York City. 

COPPER WIRE 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

CORE DRILLING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa 

COUPLINGS (Flange) 

W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 


Co., 4440 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

CRUSHERS 

Allis- ~ Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Jeffrey Mfc. Co., 958 N. Fourth S8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N- Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohi 0. 

CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CYANIDE 


Cyanamid Co., New York, 
and Hasslacher Chemical 


General Electric Co., 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 


Ingersoll-Rand —" 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City, 


. DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
rts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


— 
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| THE 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


709-717 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


FOR THE MINING INDUSTRY 


SODIUM 
CYANIDE 
96-98% 


CYANOGEN CONTENT 51-52% 


ZINC DUST 


HIGH PRECIPITATING EFFICIENCY 
GRADE 


SODIUM 
SULPHIDE 


60-62% CONCENTRATED FUSED 


and other Chemicals 


A grade for every 
mining need 


HERE is an Atlas Ex- 
plosive for every usual 
and unusual blasting require- 
ment of metal mining. The 
right grade of Atlas Explosive 
on the right job means greater 
blasting efficiency and a sav- 
ing of time and money. The 
Atlas Service Man is prepared 
to tell you what grade is 
suited to your particular prob- 
lem. Write nearest Branch. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
A proper explosive for every blasting requirement _ 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


ATLAS 


EXPLOSIVES 


Branch Offices: Branch Offices: 
Allentown, Pa.; Bir- McAlester, Okla.; New 
mingham, Ala.: Boston, @ in| ee >) Orleans, La.; New York 
Mass.: Charleston, &Y City, N. Y.; Norristown, 
W. Va.: Chicago, IL; Pa.; Philadelphia, I a.: 
Des Moines, lowa; Pittsburg. hans.: Pitts- 
Houghton. Mich.: Jop- 


lin, Mo.: Kansas City, 
Mo.; Knoxville, Tenn.; 


‘ wT 
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DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

— Mine Door Ce., Canton, 

0. 


DRAG LINES 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Ce., Den- 

ver, Colo. 

DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 

tor St., New York City. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 

Denver ~T% Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

Ingersoll-Ra’ Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 

New York City. 

DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 
rsoll-Rand 11 Broadway, 
ew York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 
H. R. cing Prospecting Ce., 
Rolla, M 


Hoffman een. Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York ty. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 758 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver mats Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Ingerso!] Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 

DRILLS, PROSPECTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
Rolla. Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Ree- 
tor St.. New York City. 

DRILLS, ROCK 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Ce., Den- 
ver, Colo 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

DRYERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, s. 

DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

DYNAMITE 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, De’ 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 

DYNAMOS 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Gondman Mfg. Ce., Forty-ceighth 
and Halsted St., Chicago, 
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ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee. 
A Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 
Ce., Cincinnati, 
te. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 

Come Electric Co., Schenectady, 


¥. 
Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halsted St., 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., — N. Fourth &t., 


Columbus, Ohi 
Ohio Brass Co., "Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATOR MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ENGINE TRIMMINGS 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

ENGINES 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 
OLINE 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

ENGINES, OIL 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

ENGINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

11 Broadway, 


kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 

ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958. N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

EXPLOSIVES 


Powder Co., Wilmington, 


ae Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sapply 
a. 


Co., Connellsville, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Feaurth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FLOTATION OILS 

Hercules Powder Ce., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 

FLOW METERS 

aa, Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 

Mfg. Ce., Milwau- 
kee, 

ACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

GAS (Cutting, Welding) . 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. dona 
St.. New York City. 

GAS (Nitrogen, Oxygen) 

Linde Air Products Ce., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GEARS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


— (Insulated Trol- 

ey) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 

HANGERS (Post) 

W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., 4440 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee 
Co., Connellsville, 


New York 
J. C. Stine Co., Tyrone, Pa. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 

Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 11 Broadway 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTS, STEAM 

Mfg. Co., Milwau 


kee, 
Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Connellsville, 
te Broadway, 


Rand Co., 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTS (Room and Gather- 
ing) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


HYDROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HYGRODEIKS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 


INCLINE PLANE 
MACHINERY 


J. C. Stine Co., Tyrone, Pa. 
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INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 
Coan Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

INSULATORS, FEEDER 


WIRE 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 
INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Otis Brass Co., Mansfield, Obie. 

INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 


cago, Ili. 
Sens, John A., Trenton, 


JOURNAL BOXES 

J. R. Fleming & Son Ce., Ine., 
Scranton, Pa. 

KILNS (Rotary) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS (Carbide) 
bas ok Safety Lamp Co. of America, 
+ 220 Taaffe Place, Brooklyn,. 


N. 
LAMPS (Carbon) 
Electric Co., Schenectady,. 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., henectady, 


LAMPS (Safety) 
Wolf Safety Lamp Co. of America, 
~~ Taaffe Place, Brooklyn, 


LEAD 


American Zine, & Smelting 
1012 Pierce St. Louis, 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADING BOOMS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Roberts & Schecter Ce., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Il 

LOADING MACHINES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Line Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 

Cues Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mfg. Ce., Chicage, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth , 4 
Columbus, Ohio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Ce., Chicago, fil. 


Ma 


= 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
| 
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_ Jones 


Pumps—AURORA—Pumps 


For 


MINES and INDUSTRIES 


Illustrating an 

AURORA Mine-Sinker, 

Centrifugal Pump with 
- motor attached. 


Can be lowered and 
raised to suit conditions. 


Jones Speed Reducers 


Conform to the most advanced, practical 


Made in any size and for 
methods of stepping down speed. 


any capacity. 
They are completely enclosed reduction 


units, dustproof, oiltight and absolutely 
safe. 


Also a full line of all 

mine-water, bronze, cen- 

trifugal pumps. Hori- 
zontal and vertical. 


fet 


| 


Send for booklet No. 26 giving complete 
information and showing illustrations 
of Jones Speed Reducers in mines, mills 
and quarries. 


DEEP WELL 
TURBINES 


Aurora Pump & 
Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company 
4440 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, IIl. 
New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo Milwaukee 


Power Transmission Appliances 


SURE 
The Connellsville Manufacturing and | ~2-°*=*§ 
Mine Supply Company peste 


AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 


Connellsville, Pa. 


Safeguard 
Life— Positive 
in Operation— 
| Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
| jple in Con- 
igtrvction— 
‘Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


4000 IN USE 
Can be Leased 
or Bought. 

Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 


BATTERY 
Electrie Co., 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicage [ii 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 3958 N. Poarth 5t 
Columbus. Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

MACHINERY, TRANSMIS. 


SION (Power) 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

MINE CAR BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
son, 

CAR TRUCKS 
J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 

Allis- Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
General Electric Co., 


Schcnectad;, 


Milwau- 


Schenectady, 


Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
MINING MACHINES 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 
ill. 
MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 


Schenectady. 


tric 
General Electric Co., 


» 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


MINING SHOVELS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio. 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


General Electric Co., 
N.. ¥. 


MOTORS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

MOUNTINGS, BOILER 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 
hio. 

NITROGEN GAS 

Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 

NODULIZERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVES 

The Lunkenhei Co., Cinci ti 
Ohio. 

ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, J. 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
York City. 

OXYGEN GAS 


Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 

PACKINGS 

Greene, Tweed & Co., 109 Duane St., 
New York City. 


Den- 


11 Broadway, 


Canton. 


Schenectady. 


Milwau 


New 


Harri- 
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PATENT ATTORNEY 


John Boyle, Jr., Ouray Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

> Powder Co., Wilmington, 
e 

PICKING TABLES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

PIG LEAD 


'inited Metals Selling 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., 
Station, Pa. 
PIPE (Wood) 
Coie Mfg. & Mine Supply 
, Connellsville, Pa. 


PN ‘RUM ATIC TOOL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St.. 
Wilmington, Del. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. 
kee, Wis. 


PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney. Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PULLEYS (Cast Iron) 

W. A. Jenes Fourdry & Machine 
Co, 4440 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE * 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, is. 

Ingersoll Rand Co., 
New York City. 


PUMPS, AIR LIFT 


Ingersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

J. C. Stine Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
J. C. Stine Co., Tyrone, Pa. 
PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


PUMPS, POWER 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, SAND 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 

PUMPS, STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 

PUMPS, VACUUM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 

QUARRYING MACHINERY 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
New York City. 

RAIL BONDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Penn 


Milwau 


- 11 Broadway, 


11 Broadway, 


Broadway 


Broadway. 


Broadway 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


RELIEF VALVE 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 


ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Electric Ce., Schenectady 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway 


New York City. 


RODS, — HOT 
ROL 

ing Mills Dept., 111 W. 
ington St., Chicago, il. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
son, N. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
ton, Ohio. 


ROLLING 
ERY 


Roll- 
ash 


Harri- 
Can 


MILL MACHIN- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


Milwau 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
—T Sons, John A., Trenton 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Sons, John A., Trenton. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Phin Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SCOOPS, RAILWAY 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O 


SCRAPER LOADERS 

Goodman Mfg Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, 

SCREENS AND PERFO- 
RATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc 
ville, Il). 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


General Electric Co., 
¥. 


Wrigley 


c., Robert, Dan- 


Schenectady, 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
New York City. 

Denver Rock Drill Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

SIGNS (Mine) 
Stonehouse Signs, Inc., 
St., Denver, Colo. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
SKIPS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
SMELTERS 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
SPEED REDUCERS 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., 4440 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SPLICE, CABLE 


842 Larimer 


11 Broadway, 


Amercian Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
eg Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPROCKETS, COMPEN.- 
SATING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
Mine Door Co., Canton, 
0. 


1l Broadway, 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 

STORAGE BATTERIES, 
LOCOMOTIVES 

Mancha Sterage Battery Locomotive 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Be Be 


Den- 


1l Broadway, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


General Electric Co., 


Milwau- 


Schenectady, 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Ceo., 
hio. 
General Electric Co., 


Canton, 
Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 


TIPPLES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 


West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, Va. 


TRAMWAYS 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 
0. 


TROLLEY FROGS 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Wrigley 


Wrigley 
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M S Imperial Headlights 


They were made to withstand rough 
usage and have won friends by doing 


it. The cases are of cast steel, th 
most natural thing to choose 
greatest strength. The contour of 


the case is such as to throw off slate 
fal] 


The lamp socket is cushioned in a 
support of springs as shown in sec 
ional View above. 


Sold Exclusively by 


Brass Co. 
Ohio, U.S.A. 


The Ohio RB 


Mansfield 


What Are Your 
Flotation Troubles? 


Have you difficulty in obtaining flo- 
tation oil which exactly meets your 
requirements? Do you have trouble 
in obtaining uniformity among dif- 
ferent lots? 


Our technical staff, always at your 
service will gladly co-operate with 
you in determining the grade of flo- 
tation oil best suited to your needs. 
This done, we can supply it. 


Hercules Pine Oils, manufactured 
under strict chemical control, can be 
furnished you in lots which never 
vary from the original specifications. 


Write for quotations and an inter- 
esting booklet on flotation. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York, N, Y. Duluth, Minn, 
Chicago, ll Joplin, Mo 


San Francisco, Calif. St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


HERCULES 
Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Chemical Gntrol 


Gurney Ball Bearings 
Are Better 


Their Greater Load Capacity (for their size) 
than other bearings makes Gurneys best for 
placement work. 


The new pressed steel separator, recently adopted 

after years of trial, adds the final touch that 

places Gurney Bearings in the foremost position. 
Let our Engineers assist you. 


Gurney Ball Bearing Co. 
402 CHANDLER ST. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


J. C. Stine Room and Utility Hoist. “A 
Bear Cat for work.” Send for literature 
and complete description of this marvel. 
Length, 39”; width, 28%”; height, 22”. 
Rope pull 2,000 Ibs. Drum holds 1,000 ft. 
3/8” or 800 ft. %” rope. Rope speed 100- 
200 ft. per minute. 


The house of integrity—where the 
promise is fulfilled. Pumps, motors, 
fans, and supplies in stock for imme- 
diate shipment. 
STANDARDIZED EQUIPMENT 
READY FOR SHIPMENT 


THE J. C. STINE CO. 


TYRONE, PA. 
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TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 


a Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

TROLLEY WIRE 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 


ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ii. 
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TURBINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 


VALVES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohie. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

WASHERIES 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

WATER RELIEF VALVES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 


Wrigley 


WEIGHING MACHINES 
(Automatic) 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WEIGHT RECORDING MA- 
CHINES (Automatic) 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

WHISTLES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., 
hio. 


Cincinnati, 


March, 1924 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
cago and New York. 


Chi- 


ZINC ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


B4C LARIMER 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


SIGN 


LIEN 


HOFEMAN BROS. 


UNXSUTAWNBY, PA. 
(Our Spectalt: Bituminous Coal Lands) 
Equipments. Expert Drill 


Runners. Inquiries Sollelted 


The Importance of 


Daily Information Service 


News tucked away in inconspicuous corners of newspapers, or more 
probably not published at all, but of vital importance to mining men, 
frequently remains unknown until too late. 


Congress is now in session and is enacting legislation of great concern 
to mining men. 


Authentic reports of congressional and departmental activities sent to 
you daily keep you promptly informed on all legislative rulings, 
decisions and governmental news of 1 importance. 


An investment thoroughly worth while. 
request. 


Full information upon 


The Daily Information Service 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


841 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The name LUNKENHEIMER is a guarantee 
x safety, service and satisfaction, tel ause by the 
ht 'UNKENHEIMER method of manufacture a per- 
fect knowledge of the condition perfor- 
ance ofan ar iance is had before it leaves the factory 
Ther purpose, with stocks 
av viable at * Dutributors situated 
nm every commercial cen 
Spe ty LUNKENKE MER insist upon 
hat speci 


LUNKENHEIMER 


Now 


‘cee 


Mine 
Tax 
Problems 


Roebling 
Wire Rope 
for Mining 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


John A. Roebling’s 


Sons Company 
TRENTON, N. J. 
Branches: 

New York Boston Chicago 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Philadelphia Los Angeles 


Cleveland Seattle 
Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


The Tax Division, conducted for the henskt of the members 


of the American Mining Congress, gathers data, maintains a library 
and furnishes information on every phase of Federal and State 


taxation. 


It provides 


educational publicity 


concerning unjust 


methods of taxation and promotes policies of taxation that are 
fair to the industry and allow a proper share for government main- 


tenance. 


It functions under a General Tax Committee of forty rep- 
resentative mining men and conducts an annual conference on mine 
taxation, the published proceedings of which are widely quoted by tax 


authorities. 


It furnishes taxpayers and their counsel, when coming to 
Washington, with every facility for expediting contracts with the proper 


government officials. 


It issues special bulletins on current tax matters of impor- 


tance to the industry. 


For information address 841 Munsey Building, Washington,D.C. 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 

8.12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 and 50 Ibs. per yd. 
Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


When Mining Lamps Can Be Made Any Better 
WOLF Will Make Them! 


Cap Lamps 


Of AMERICA /NC 
220-224 TAAFFE PLACE 
BROOALYN, NY. 
Write jor Gustrated catelog 


Best for Service 


If your dealer or company does not have them in stock—please 
write us the name. We have an attractive 
proposition for the trade. 


WOLF SAFETY LAMP CO. of America, Inc. | 


220-224 Taaffe Place Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 

H. W. Seaman, President 

Daniel B. Wentz, First Vice-President 
E. L. Doheny, Second Vice-President 
L. S. Cates, Third Vice-President 

J. F. Callbreath, Secretary 


DIVISION STAFF 


E. C. Porter, Convention Manager 

a H. Bailey, Counsel 

H. W. Smith, Chief Mineral Tariffs Division 
M. W. Kriegh, Tax Division 

E. H. Pullman, Chief Publicity Department 
E. R. Coombes, Asst. to Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


W. J. Loring, San Francisco, Calif. 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
Sidney J. Jennings, New York, N. Y. 
Daniel B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert J. Nason, Chicago, Ill. 

m. H. Lindsey, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. G. Bradley, Dundon, W. Va. 
H. W. Seaman, Chicago, Il. 
E. L. Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Hugh Shirkie, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Stanly Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 
F. L. Morse, Ithaca, N. Y. 
L. S. Cates, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Seaman Sidney J. Jennings 
Albert J. Nason 


H. W. 


COMMITTEES 


COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


A. M. C. 
A. Cressy Morrison, 42d St. Bldg., New York City. 
E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
W. a Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City. 
J. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 


City. 
Daniel B. Wentz. Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
& P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City. 
Benjamin B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York 


Mm. & M. 


City. 
Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
Samuel Taylor, Second National Bank Bidg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 


Wash. 
Bart L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
Van H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 


City. 
E. L. Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
WwW. , Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif 
Matthew Cc. Fleming, New York City. 
H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas, New York City. 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 
. Foster Bain, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
George Otis Smith, U. S. Geological 
Washington, D. C. 
DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 


Walter Douglas, New York City. 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 


» Duluth, Minn. 
D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bidg., 
Calif. 

Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. Va. 
8. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 
COOPERATION (INTERNAL) REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 
dF. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, 

Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 
Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York 


ity. 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Bush C. Butler, Chicago, 


Survey, 


San Francisco, 


COAL EXPORTS 
Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
John Callahan, Woodward Bidg., Washington, 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 Battery Pl., New York City. 
O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
ity. 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 
McK. W. Kriegh, Secretary 
841 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
bs B. Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 
R. v. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
Utah. 
P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 
E L. Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 
Robt. N. Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 


D. C. 
H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall Street, New York City. 


UNIFORM CCAL MINE REPORTS 


S. A. Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Carl Scholz, Professional Building, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 

Morton L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bidg., 
apolis, Ind. 

G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 

Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


Indian- 


CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 
PETROLEUM 
J. G. Chairman 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 
E. L. Doheny, — Petroleum Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York C 
George S. Davidson, Guit Refining Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
A. Texas Co., New York 


H. © ” Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Co., 45 Nassau St., 
New York City. 
Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New 


York City. 
METALS 


Bulkeley Wells, Box 1619, Denver, Colo., Gold. 
F. B. Richards, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, O., 


Iron. 
Edgar Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zinc. 
B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, Cop- 


per. 
COAL 

J. G. Bradley, Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., 
Dundon, W. Va. 

T. H. Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp.. 
New York City. 

E. W. Parker, Anthracite Bureau of Information, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, IIl. 

J G. Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 


S. D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, 1110 Wrig- 


ley Bldg.,-Chicago, I 
Chas. H. Matthews, 


OPERATORS’ 


17 Battery Pl., 


Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. E. Watts, Efficiency Enyineer, Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 

A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cc. aa Trik, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
Ohio. 


Fred L. Stone, Power & Mining Engineering 
Dept,. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Benton, Ill. 

R. L. Adams, Chief Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, Tl. 

James Needham, Genl. Mgr., St. Paul Coal Co.. 

Chicago, Tl. 


Columbus, 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1924 


Underground Transportation 
Cc. E. Watts, Chairman 
MAIN COMMITTEE 
C. E, Watts, (Chairman), Berwind White Coal 
Mining Co., Windber, Pa. 
Frank 5S. Barks, President, 
Forge Co., St. ‘Louis, Mo. 
—s Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Joseph Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
A. H. Ehle, Genl. Saies Mgr., Baldwin Locomo- 
es Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. Fene, "Mining einen, U. S. Bureau of 
Washington, D. 
R. J. Forester, Genl. AN Paradise Coal Co., 
Du Quoin, DL 
J. B. Forrester, Chief Engineer, United States 
epley, n gr., in} ville Mfg. and 
Supply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
J. D. Martin, General Superintendent of Coal 
Mines, Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Roa- 
noke, Va. 


M. Means, Engineer, 447 Oli- 


ver Bldg., Pi 
J. “Milliken Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment 
~~ St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, 


Lincoln Steel and 


H. K. Porter, Eastern Division, Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Harrison, N. 

G. H. Shapter, Power ‘and \ ean Dept., 
General Electric Co., Erie, 

E. Hicks’ Coal Com- 


A. Watters, Genl. Supt., 
panies, Leechburg, Pa. 

John T. Cherry, Gen’! Supt., B. F. Berry Coal 

Co., Standard, Ill. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. I—COAL MINE CAR DESIGN 

J. Milliken (Chairman), Pittsburgh Testing Lab- 
oratory, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cc. E. White Coal Mining Co., 

Windber, P 
M. Sabres, Standard Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

W. K. Hansen, Genl. Supt., Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co., Penn, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Genl. Supt., Consolidation Coal 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

M. Motherwell, Philadelphia [Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. E. Ostrander, Civil Engineer, American Car 
& Foundry Co., Railway Exchange Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. K. Witmer, Master Mechanic, 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

W. C. Sanders, Railway Equipment Engr., 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTES ON TYPES OF HAND BRAKES 

H. M. Motherwell (Chairman), Mechanical Engi- 

U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fear, — Supt., Inland Collieries Co.. 
Harmarville, 

Wm. A. Hill, Chief Mine Inspector, Travelers In- 
surance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. A. Read, Mine Operator, 610 Park Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

William H. Robinson, Supervising Mine Inspector, 
208 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON MINE CAR WHBELS 
C. K. Witmer (Chairman), Master Mechanic, 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 
H_ G. Davis, Consulting Engineer, Wilkes-Barre, 


a. 

W. E. Farrell, President, Easton Car and Con- 
struction Co., Easton, Pa. 

John M. Lewis, Chief Engineer, Houston Coal and 
Coke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Arthur Neale, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cecil W. Smith, Chief Engineer, Nason Coal and 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. G. Srodes, Superintendent, Shenango Furnace 
Co., Ligonier, Pa. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE TRACKS AND SIGNALS 
Fred Norman (Chairman), Chief Engineer, Ak 
legheny River Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
William P. Buckwalter, Manager, Ironton Engine 

Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. S. Carr, Weir Frog Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. K. Cheney, Superintendent Mills, Sweet Steel 
Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
G. M. Crawford, Crawford Machinery Co., Pitts- 
Frog and Switch Co. 


burgh, Pa. 
R. G. Crawford, 

Machinery Co., Pitts 
Bethlehem Steel 


Westmoreland 


Tim- 


Americaz 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T. H. Edleblute, Edleblute 
burgh, Pa. 

R. L. Gillispie, Asst. Supt., 
Steelton, Pa. 
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AKRON CLEVELAND CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. | 


PRODUCED BY | 
Bertha -Consumers Company Copper 
General Offices 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. “¢ 2 
Electrolytic Casting 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET - - NEW YORK 


| 
| 


MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


DETROIT MONTREAL NEW YORK PORT HURON 


COREY 
GENERAL COAL CUSTOMERS KNOW 
FUEL VALUES 
and the meaning of reliable service. 


We are as particular about meeting your require- 

ments as you would have us be. 
General Coals are meeting the requirements of men DEPENDABIR 
who buy with the thought. of increased power at COAL 
decreased cost. Anthracite 
Constant inspections are carried on at every stage of 

production, insuring General Coal customers fuels of 

‘constant and unvariable quality. 


Smokeless 


We will gladly send you more information upon 
request. 


GENERAL GOAL GOMPANY 


1727 Land Title Building 


BUNKER COAL PHILADELPHIA EXPORT 
Supplied at EXC USIVE SALES AGENT & COASTWISE 


Paltimore, Md. R— 
Charleston, BOSTON DETROIT COAL 
acksonville, Fla. 
Norfolk, Va. CHARLESTON HAZLE BROOK COAL CO. NEW YORK Loaded at 
Savannah, Ga. ANG Baltimore, Md. 
CHARLOTTE SUCCESSOR TO BUSINESS OF NORFOLK Charleston, S. C. 
WENTZ COMPANY Norfolk, Va. 


AT YOUR SERVICE Wilinat’ 
IF YOU HAVE business in Washington with any of 


the government departments, the American Mining Company 


Congress will be glad to serve its active members 


without charge, in any way consistent with its pur- | Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
poses, either in obtaining information, securing public 


documents, in advising as to the progress of legislation, 
or in the consideration of complaints. Manufacturers of 


The American Mining Congress is an organization of | Improved Breaker Machinery 

service. Write us how we may serve you. ‘ z ie 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 

and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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F. C. Hohn, ‘Trans. Engr., Hudson Coal Co., 
Scranton, Pa, 

F. W. Holcomb, American Frog and Switch Co.. 
Hamiiton, Ohio. 

Wiliam P. Jones, Chickasaw, Pa. 

J. K. Landsdowne, Vice-President, Weir Frog Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Charles H. Partington, Chief Engineer, Cincinnati 
Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. H. Rubbe, Chief Engineer, American Frog 
& Switch Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Charles C. S General Sales Agent, Sweet 
Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. ‘ 

Thomas H. Thompson, Mine Inspector, Kittan- 
ning, 

J R. Ssirch, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Arthur White, Seminole, Pa. 

Jchn Woodall, Conifer, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—MINE LOCOMOTIVES 
Grabam Bright (Chairman), Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Joseph Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
T. F. Downing, Jr., General Manager, Logan 
County Coal Corp., Lundale, W. Va. 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. J. Fene, Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 

G. H. Shapter, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 


D. J. Carroll, Chairman 

Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

N. D. Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

J Mz. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 

M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo 

William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn 

E. S. McKinlay, 484 Bourse Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

William E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bidg., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill. 

S. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Edward H. Coxe, Snowdon Coke Co., Browns- 
ville, Pa. 

Newell _ Alford, Union ‘Trust Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, 

Walter Calverley, President, Fayette Coal Corp., 
Pittsburgh, 
Whiteside, “Victor-American Fuel Co., Den- 
"ver, Colo. 

G. T. Haldeman, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. 

G. W. Hay, General Manager, Consolidation Coal 
Co., Jenkins, Ky. 

A. P. Cameron, General Manager, Westmoreland 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

J. F. Joy, President, Joy Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Charles "Gottschalk, Mining Engineer, Evansville, 

Ind. 


Mine Drainage 


Charles H. Matthews, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PUMPS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
WORK 
L. W. Householder (Chairman), Rochester & 

Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., Indiana, Pa. 
E. F. Austin, Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Herbert Axford, Ingersoll-Rand Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 
Harold P. Dyer, General Manager, Vandalia Coal 
Co., Sullivan, Indiana. 
H. Edwards, Electrical Engineer, Elkhorn 
Piney Coal Mining Co.. Huntington, W. Va. 
F. J. Emeny, Chief Engineer, Deming Co., Salem, 


Ohio. 

J. E. Holveck, Aldrich Pump Co., Keenan Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. E. Huttle, Mechanical Engineer, H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., Scottdale, Pa. 

H. J. Nelms, Genl. Supt. of New Field By-Prod- 
ucts Coal Co., North Bessemer, Pa. 

J. S. O'Flaherty, Chief Engineer, Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

F W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engineer, Weinman 
Pump and Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PERMANENT PUMPING 
STATIONS 
Herbert Axford (Chairman), Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Henry E. ~e Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pitt- 
burgh, 
J P. Heidenreich, Scranton Pump Co., Scranton, 


Pa. 

R. F. Roth, C. E., E. E. White Coal Co., Glen 
White, W. Va. 

Cecil W. Smith, Nokomis Coal Co.. Chicago, I. 

M. Spillman, Works Engineer, Pump 
@& Machinery Corp.. Harrison. N. J. 
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L. D. Tracy, Supt., U. S. Bureau of Mines, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

W. L. Robinson, Vice President, Youghiogheny & 

Ohio Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—NATURAL DRAINAGE 
John Brunschwyler (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Paint Creek Coal Mining Co., Gallagher, W. Va. 
Benedict, Consulting Engineer, 447 W. 
Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Oscar Cartlidge, 1593 Lee St.,. Charleston, W. Va. 
L. P. Crecelius, Engineer, Cleveland & Western 
Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
7 Knight, 2207 Washington St., Charleston, 


R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal 
& Iron Co., Soddy, Tenn. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—UNWATERING ABANDONED 
WORKINGS 

Prof. John W. Hallock (Chairman), University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. E. Huttle, Mechanical Engineer, H. C. Friek 
Coke Company, Scottdale, P 

J. A. Malady, Hillman Coa] & Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

O. M. Pruitt, President, Indiana Air Pump Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles Straw, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

G. V. Woody, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—MINE WATER AND ITS AC- 
TION UPON MINB DRAINAGE EQUIPMENT 
George A. Drysdale (Chairman), Editor, Foundry, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. B. Campbell, Chief Chemist, H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., Everson, Pa. 
George Watkin Evans, Consulting Coal Mining 
Engineer, L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Carl J. Fletcher, Vice-President, Knox Coal Min- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. L. Harrod, Electrical Engineer, Indiana Coal 
Operators’ Power Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Frank G. Morris, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

J. S. O'Flaherty, Chief Engineer, Central Coal 
and Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


. D. H. Parker, Genl. Supt., Clarkson Coal Mining 


Co., St. Claireville, Ohio. 
L. D. Rover, Power and Construction Dept., Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Mine Ventilation 
C. H. Trik, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—AIR SHAFTS AND AIR WAYS 
J. C. Gaskill (Chairman), Asst. Cons. Engr., Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
O. H. Beidenmiller, Manager, Glogora Coal Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 
J. H. Doughty, Mechanical Engineer, Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Robert Wallace, Supt., Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc. 
Pocahontas, Va. 
J. Walsh, Inspector of Mines, 14th Anthracite In- 
spection District, Nanticoke, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE FAN INSTALLATION 

G. E. Lyman (Chairman) General Supt., Madison 
Coal Corp., Glen Carbon, Ill. 

H. G. Conrad, General Manager, American Coal 
Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

R. B. Fleming, Evansburg Coal Co., Colver, Pa. 

E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—BOOSTER FANS 

R. Dawson Hal! (Chairman), Editor, Coal Age, 
10th Ave. at 36th St., New York City. 

Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engineer, Union 
Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. H. Moore, C. A. Hughes & Co., Portage, Pa. 

E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor, Mining 
Catalog, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—MINE ATMOSPHERE 
Thomas Chester (Chairman), American Blower 
0., Detroit, Mich. 
Martin J. Lide, Woodward Bldg., Birmingham, 


Ala. 

R. M. Perry, Genl. Supt., Moffat Coal Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

C. E. Sharpless, Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co., 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

H. B. Wright, Chief Engineer, Pocahontas Fuel 
Co., Ine., Pocahontas, Va. 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
James ‘Needham, Chairman 

F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor Ameri- 
can Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 

C. Law Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., 
Cresson, Pa. 

W. G. Duncan, Jr.. Supt., W. G. Duncan Coal 
Co., Ine., Greenville, Ky. 


H. H. Elkins, Elm Grove Mining Co. of Ohio, - 


Lafferty, O. 
H. F. Nash, Oakdale Coal Co., Denver, Cole. 
John J. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., Chicago. 
M. A. Kendall. Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adam- 
son Mfg. Co.. Aurora, TIL 
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Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, Li, 
Rudolph H. Kudlich, Asst. to Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


D. C. 

Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, U. S. Testing Co., 316 
Hudson St., New York City. 

J. W. Bischoff, West Virginia Coal & Coke Co,, 
Elkins, W. Va. 

George H. Morse, Geni. Supt., ——_ Iron & 
Steel Co., Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 

H. D. Smith, Genl. Supt., American om Com- 
pany of Alleghany County, McComas, W. Va. 

Cc. R. Stahl, E. E. White Coal Co., Stotesbury, 


W. Va. 
F. G. Morris, Republic Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, 
Ala. 


Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 

Harry M. Warren, Consulting Engineer, Glen 
Alden Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

W. A. Chandler, care of Hudson Coal Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Genl. Supt., P. & M. Dept., Con- 
solidated Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, UL 

L. C. LUsley, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Bureau of Mines.) 

H. G. Conrad, American Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind.* 

Wm. Schott, Consulting Engineer, Big Creek Coal 
Co., Chicago, IIL 


Power Equipment 
F. L. Stone, Chairman 
D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
G. an See Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


H. ex ‘Randolph, Consulting Engineer, 2330 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. a Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


WwW. WG. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
Gap, Va. 

J. T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

W. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, IIL 

0. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Graham Bright, Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
aS. Nicht, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


is. 

Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Charles Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, 

riz. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

J. A. Malady, Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 


Committee on Mine Timbering 
R. L. Adams, Chairman, 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—GENERAL MINE TIMBERING, 
SIMPLIFICATION ON GRADES AND NAMES. 

J. R. Sharp (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Shoal Creek 
Coal Co., Lllinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ul. 

Charles N. Perrin, National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Buffalo, N. 

George T. Stevens, Chief Engineer, Clinchfield 
Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Dudley F. Holtman, Const. Engr., National Lum- 
ber Mfgrs. Assn., 402 Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

J. R. Crowe, Jr., President, Crowe Coal Co., Kane 
sas City, Mo. 

George S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Ernest M. Merrill, 1402 Kanawha St., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer, Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co, Clearfield, Pa. 

N. A. Barnhart, Purchasing Agent, Bertha Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. A. Knox, General Manager, Gunn-Quealey Coal 
Co., Gunn, Wyoming. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PRESERVATION OF MINE 
TIMBERS 

George M. Hunt (Chairman), Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

W. F. Affelder, Asst. to Pres., Hillman Coal. and 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer, Empire Coal Min- 
Co., Clearfield, Pa. 
A. Stout, Manager, Fuel + “ee Colorado 
D nel and Iron Co., Pueblo, Col 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—USE OF CONCRETE IN MINS 
TIMBERING 


B. C. Collier (Chairman), President, Cement Gus 
Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa. 
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CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING | 
COMPANY, INC. || 


Diamond Drill Contractors 


20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer | 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of | 
Mines 


New York Engineering Co. 


“Empire” 


Gold and Tin Dredges 
Prospecting Drills 
Hydraulic Gravel Elevators 
Giants, Sluices, Pipe Lines 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 


Zinc —Anaconda Electric 


99.9% PURE ELECTROLYTIC ZINC 


Produced at the refineries of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company at Great Falls and Anaconda, Montana 


Pig Lead—International (I L R Co) 


DESILVERISED, COMMON AND CORRODING 


Produced at the refineries of the International 
Lead Refining Company at East Chicago, Ind. 


Arsenic, Copper Sulphate, Nickel Salts, Selenium, Tellurium 


SALES AGENT 


UNITED METALS SELLING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and Robert W. Hunt Co. 
Refining Works Engineers 
Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum Consultation 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 2200 Insurance Exchange 
Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate Chicago 
IRVINGTON -: NEW JERSEY Mining Engineers and Chemists 
Inspection Construction Materials and 


Hudson Terminal Buildizig 30 Church Street Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


E 
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A. C. Irwin, Structural Engineer, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Chicago, Lil. : 
W. R. Peck, Chief Engineer, Black Diamond Col- 


lieries Co., Coal Creek, Tenn. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—USE OF STRUCTURAL STEBL 
FOR MINE TIMBERING 
(Personnel not appointed.) 
SUB-COMMITTBE NO. 5—SALVAGE OF MINE TIMBERS. 


George T. Stevens (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 


General Committee 

Charles A. Mitke, Phoenix, Ariz., Chairman 

William B. Daly, Genl. Mer. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 

William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of ae. 
Cleveland-Cliffs ‘Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich 

H. C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bidg., " Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Wm. Chief Mech. Engr., Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Lucien Eaton, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 

& Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 
Bisbee, 

Philip D. Wilon, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Rela, Mo. 

H. G. S. Anderson, 

Chas. A. — Mine Supt., Ray Cons. Copper 

Ari 

H. Dean, College of Mining, 

University of California, Berkeley, California. 


Mine Drainage 


Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman 
C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 
W. N. Engr., 
., Butte, M 
oD: McClure, , Cliffs lron Co., Ishpem- 
Mich. 
Kollberg, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
a T. Ingersoll-Rand Co, New York 
City. 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Charles A. Smith, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—DRILLING MACHINES 
B. F. Tillson (Chairman), an Supt., New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co., Franklin, N. 
Arthur B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley 


Anaconda Copper 


Wis. 
Abrams, 


Calif. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Cv.. 
Phillipsburg, N. 
Murrill Safety and Efficiency Engineer, In- 
die Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

W. G. Scott, Morenci Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp.. 
Metcalf, Ariz. 

R. A. Scott, Sales Manager, Denver Rock Drill 

» Denver, Colo. 
H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 


ll. 
. Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
“Valley, California. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—DRILL STEEL 


Frank Ayer (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Moctezumu 
Copper Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

Ocha Potter, Supt., Superior Division, Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. : 
A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


Bruce Yates, Genl. Mgr., Homestake Mining Co., 
Lead, S. Dak. 

O. J. Egleston, Mgr., U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

Cc. S. Elayer, Clouderoft, 

E. G. Deane, Manager, Superior “and Boston Cop- 
per Co., Copper Hill, Ariz. 

Norman B. Braly, Genl. Mgr., North Butte Min- 
ing Co., Butte, Mont. 

Charles S.:Hurter, Technical Representative, E. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 


M. van Siclen, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 


on, D. C. 
Earl F. Hastings. care Ingersoll-Rand Co., Mexico 
City, Mex. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—METHODS OF SHARPENING 
DRILL STEEL 
George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Bos- 


170 Broad- 


ton, Mass. 

Arthur Notman, Consulting Engineer, 
way, New York City. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, Fresnillo Branch, 


Mexican Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 
Charles Lees, Supt., Iron Cap Copper Co., Copper 
Hill, Ariz. 


Frank W. McLean, Underground Foreman, United 
Verde Ex. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

W. H. Schacht, Genl. Megr., Copper Range Co., 
Peinesdale, Mich. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Day, Chairman 

George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Andover Syverson, Prescott, Ariz. 

E. M. Norris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, 
Capper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
R. & Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 
»pper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 

wisbee, Ariz, 

T. K. Scott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Cop- 
per Co., "Miami, Ariz. 

Ee Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma 
Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea 
Cons. Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Companie de 
Real del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
Mexico. 

Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Stanley A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

Cc. E. Lantz, Genl. Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico. 

- R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 
ham, 

Thomas C. Baker, Fresnillo Unit, The Mexican 
Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 

W. V. DeCamp, Mine Supt., United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

F. H. Hayes, Mine Supt., Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTBB NO. 1—CONTROL OF VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT DURING MINE FIRES 


Orr Woodburn (Chairman), Safety Engineer, 
Globe-Miami District, Globe, Ariz. 
Guy J. Johnson, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, 


Anaconda 
Copper 


Calumet & 


Dak. 

J. T. Young; Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Co., Morenti, Ariz. 

H. J. Rahilly, Supt., Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mng. Co., 
Butte, Moht. 

Albert Fallon, Safety Inspector, Old Dominion 

Co., Globe, Ariz. 
SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 2—FIRE HOSE 

R. H. Seip (Chairman), New Jersey Zinc Cuw., 

Franklin, N. J. 

C. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Corp.. 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

Byron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 


MINE EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT—Exclusive 
of “DREDGES” 


H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 

Robert E. Tally, Asst. Genl. Mgr., United Verde 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 
We Ricker Machinery Co., San Fran- 
‘cisco, Calif. 

Cc. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Copper Co., McGill, Nev. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineer, Rolla, Mo. 

T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Gnl Supt, New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Ariz. 

H. C. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile Exploration 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

H. T. Gracely, care Marion Steam Shovel Co 
Marion, Ohio. 

W. J. Lester, President, Kentucky Washed Coal 
Company, Greenville, Ky. 

G. A. Murfey, care The Browning Co., Cleveland, 


hio. 

H. B. Oatley, Vice-President, The Superheater 
Company, 17 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
George W. Tower, Jr., Asst. to Cons. Mining 
Engr., Chile Exploration Co., 120 Broadway, 

New York, N. 

J.C. Wheat, Dept., 
Bay City, Mich. 

C. S. Whitaker, care Winston Brothers, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Industrial Works, 


Mine Ventilation 

Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 

A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 

D. Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, 
Colo. 

W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Robert N. Bell Cons. Mining Engineer, Boise, 
Idaho. 

F. L. Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. . 

._ E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines. Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 
A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 

1375, Butte. Mont. 


Denver, 


Walter C. Browning, Magna Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 
F. W. MacLennan, Genl. Mgr., Miami Copper Co., 
Miami, Ariz. 
E. T. Lednum, Mgr., E. L Du Pont de Nemours 
Co., Inc., Ideal Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Mechanical Loading Undergreund 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 
once NO, 1—LOADING MACHINES FOR TUN- 
LARGE DRIFTS AND STOPES. 
Douglas (Chairman), Mining Engineer, 
1004 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 
i. Hensley, Mine Supt., Miami Copper Co., 
Miami, Ariz. 
H. DeWitt Smith, Supt. of Mines, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
H. G. Washburn, hone River, Mo. 
Wi ey, ml, Mgr., Myers-Whaley Co. 
Knoxville, 
NO. 2—LOADING FoR 
ALL DRIFTS AND FOR WORK ON SUB-LBV' 
G. Re Jackson (Chairman), Supt., Cleveland-Cliffe 
Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 
Cc. L. Berrien, Anaconda ‘Copper Mining Co., 
Butte, Montana. 

Henry Talboys, Sales Manager, 
Loader Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Charles E. Van Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—SCRAPERS 


Lucien Eaton (Chairman), Supt., Ishpeming Dis 
trict, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., a; Mich. 
Cc. = ‘Koh Ihaas, Denver Rock Dri ll Co., Duluth, 
inn. 
Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, Mich. 
E. E. Whiteley, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 


Mine Timbering 
Frank H. Probert, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PRESERVATION OF MINE 


Lake Superior 


George M. Hunt (Chairman), Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
Phelps Dodge 


Gerald Sherman, Cons. Engr., 
Corpn., Douglas, Arizona. 

SUB-COMMITTE NO. 2—GUNITE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
TIMBER, ITS PROPER APPLICATIONS AND ITS LIMITA- 
TIONS. 

E. M. Norris (Chairman), Asst. Genl. Supt of 
Mines, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

B. C. Collier, President, Cement-Gun Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

. R. Horner, Cons, Engr., 
Mines, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—DETERMINATION OF SIZB AND 
SHAPE OF DRIFTS AND DRIFT TIMBERS FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES, WITH A VIEW TO REDUCING SAME To 
CERTAIN STANDARD SIZES AND SHAPES. 


Prof. F. W. Sperr, Chairman, Michigan College 
of Mines, Houghton, Mich. 

Felix McDonald, Mines Supt., Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Ira Joralemon, Cons. Engr., 1402 California Com- 
mercial Union Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

C L. Berrien, Genl. Supt., Anaconda Copper Co., 
Butte, Mont. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—COOPERATION BETWEEN OPER- 
ATORS AND LUMBER DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
WITH A VIEW TO ASCERTAINING WHETHER FUR- 
THER STANDARDIZATION IN SIZES AND SHAPES OF 
LUMBER UNDERGROUND WOULD RESULT IN A RBE- 
DUCTION IN COST TO MINING COMPANIES. 

C F. Willis (Chairman), Editor, Arizona Mining 
ere Phoenix, Ariz. 

W. S. Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray. 


Ariz. 

W. G. McBride, Genl. Mgr., Old Dominion Co.. 
Globe, Ariz. 

G. B. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

Dudley F. Holtman, Construction Engr., Nationa) 
Lumber Mfgrs. Assn., Washington, D. Cc. 

John Kiddie, Div. Supt., Arizona Copper Co., 
Morenci, Ariz. 

T. Evans, Genl. Supt., Cananea Cons. 
Co.. Cananea, Sonora, Mex. 


U. S. Bureau of 


Copper 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 

L. S. Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

J. C, Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Co., Wallace, Idaho. 

H. pt Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

L. &. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp.. 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., New York City. 


; = M 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY. Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 


Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont Quemahoning Indiana County 


NEV’ YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore, Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 


and a 


Shippers Century 


ANTHRACITE 


“The Best Since 1820” 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1924—(Continued) 


Mi.ling & Smelting Practices and Equipment 
H. G. S. Anderson, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—MILLING PRACTICES AND 
EQUIPMENT 
Arthur Crowfvot (Chairman), Mill Supt., Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz. 
Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile Explo- 
ration Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 


G. R. Delamater, 1009 N. 2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Allan J. Clark, Supt. of Mills, Homestake Mining 
Co.. Lead. S. Dak. 

W. M. Drury, Gnl. Mgr., American Smelting & 
Refining Co., El Paso, Texas. 

Guy R. Ruggies, Supt. of Mills, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Henry A. Tobelman, 138 Halsey St., Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 
William Young Westervelt, Cons. Mining Engr., 
622 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—SMELTING PRACTICES AND 
SQUIPMENT 


J. O. Ambler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp.., 
Clifton, Ariz. 


P. P. Butler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Douglas, Ariz. 

Harry A. Clark, Smelter Supt., Calumet and Anri- 
zona Mining Co., Douglas, Ariz. 

Kuno Doerr, Cons. Kansas City Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., El Paso Smelting Works, El Pasu, 
Texas. 

F. L. Flynn, Toltee Club, El Paso, Texas. 

Prof. Carle R. Hayward, Associate Professor of 
Metallurgy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 


Methods of Mine Sampling 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 
Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bildg., San Francisco. Calif 
E. L. Derby, Geologist, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Cuv., 
Ishpeming, Mich. 
L. C. Graton, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 
MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br., 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz. 
F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept., Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


Louis Reber. Chief Geologis’ ({inited Verde 
per Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

J. B. Tenney, Geologist, (oper Queen Branci 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee Ariz. 

Morton Webber, 165 Broadway, New York City 

T. Skewes Saunders, Cons. Mining Engineer, La 
Mutua, 625, Mexico, D. F 

M. J. Elsing, Cons. Engr., Bisbee, Ariz. 

J. Kruttschnitt, Jr., American Smelting & Refin-- 
ing Co., Tucson, Ariz. 

Albert Mendelsohn, Champion Copper Co Paines 
dale, Mich. - 

R. W. Thomas, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Kay, Ariz 

H. A. C. Jenison, Geologist in Charge of Copper. 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C 


Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 


Ralph Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 
Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 


B.S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy. 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 


Patents 


Sixteen years 


in the examining corps of the United States Patent Office. 


OURAY BUILDING, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Standardtzation 


Saves $45,000 


CTUAL bookkeeping shows that the principles of 
A standardization as developed by the American 
wu’ Mining Congress and applied to the operations of 
the Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Company has saved 
them $45,832.37. This in spite of material increase in 
output of their mines with consequent increase in equip- 
ment required, and of the replacement of old equipment 
necessary to put standardization in effect. 


Let us quote them— 


“These figures show some of the direct and 
most tangible savings effected by standardi- 
zation, but actually indicate only a minor 
part of the total benefits derived.” 


Standardization of mining methods, practice and equip- 
ment is of paramount importance to the industry. The 
April issue of The Mining Congress Journal will be 
devoted to this subject. Each issue carries important 
contributions to and discussions of the application of 
standardization. 

The scope of this work is as broad as the mining field. 
Mine operators, mining engineers, and manufacturers 
of mine equipment throughout the country are actively 
supporting the American Mining Congress in this 
movement. 


IT IS ECONOMY for YOU 
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A Fan That Will Save Time, Labor 


and Expense to Install 


A complete steel housed Jeffrey Fan like that 
shown above permits a quick change from the old 
fan to a new one. 


It permits the fan to be moved from one location 
to another without the loss of expensive masonry 
work; enables the fan to be installed as readily in 
the winter as in the summer. 


Catalogs fully describing the Jeffrey Stepped 
Multi-Bladed Fan and why it will increase the 
efficiency of your ventilating system at less cost 
will gladly be sent on request. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
958-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


30 Church 600 Second Ave. 
DOUBLE INLET WHEEL Philadelphia. .515 Real Estate Tr. Bldg. 858 McCormick Bldg. 
The Jeffrey Stepped Multi-Bladed Wheel with Charleston, W. Va...914 Kanawha St. Montreal, Canada Power Bldg. 

its stepped series of blades saves 10 to 30 Scranton, Pa.....518 Union Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 

Per Cent in Power Bills 
Sales and Service Stations 
Fairmont, W. Va...Fairmont Hotel Bldg. Pittsburgh 600 Second Ave. 
‘Terra Haute, Ind 319 Cherry St. 


JEFEREY 


MINE EQUIPMENT 
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